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The State of Our Industry 


HAT I have to say about the 

state of the gas industry mat- 
ters little, but what we do about it is 
most important. 

In order to correctly appraise the present situation con- 
fronting the industry and to plan intelligently for the 
future, it is well to take a look at the past and see what we 
may learn that will be helpful. It is an old industry, hav- 
ing its beginning in the year 1795, 
when William Murdock first pro- 
duced gas by the distillation of coal. 
Through all the years the industry 
has grown steadily, always in the 
face of severe competition from 
other fuels. This in itself is a testi- 
monial to the superiority of gas as a 
fuel and to those who have, through 
invention and development, kept the 
industry always to the fore. There 
is something about its age, its ability 
through the years to weather all at- 
tacks, all competition, and contin- 
ually forge ahead, that augurs well 
for the future. 

Today our industry serves 16,745,- 
300 customers; has assets worth 
$4,979,772,000; employs directly 
135,331 persons, and many times 
this number in those industries which 
supply its needs. Last year there was sold 1,573,907,000 
M cu.ft. of natural and manufactured gas, bringing in a 
revenue of $770,242,000. The sales for the first six 
months of this year are more than 8 per cent in excess of 
the same period in 1936. 

Truly this is a very large industry, serving usefully a 
major portion of this country’s population; playing an 
important part in the industrial, commercial and home 
life of our people. This splendid record of growth and 
accomplishment is ample evidence of the important part 
the industry has played in human progress, and proof of 
the need it fills in the social order. This should give us 
confidence and faith in our industry and inspire us with 
the courage to go forward to still greater achievements. 


President 


, President’s Address presented September 29 at the A. G. A. Convention 
in Cleveland, Ohio. 


By Herman RussELL 


President, American Gas Association 


Turning from this brief resumé 
of the past and the lesson it teaches, 
let us take a look at the present situa- 
tion confronting the industry. The 
battle for the control of the fuel market is being fought 
on many fronts—coal, oil, electricity, gas are the com- 
batants. In commercial and industrial applications, gas 
is steadily advancing,—manufactured gas for the first six 
months in these fields showing a 
12.8 per cent increase in sales, and 
natural gas a 13 per cent increase. 
House heating also shows satisfac- 
tory progress. 

In the home the fuel battle is be- 
ing fiercely waged. Here, where gas 
reigned supreme, coal and oil— 
thanks to improved appliances—have 
returned to the fight and a new foe 
in the form of electricity, with colors 
waving and band playing, has joined 
the attack. The sales of manufac- 
tured gas for domestic use, exclusive 
of house heating, decreased 23 per- 
cent from 1930 to 1936 and for the 
six months of this year, show a drop 
over the same months of 1936 of 
2.9 per cent; and natural gas sales 
for the same six months of 1937, in- 
cluding house heating, show an in- 
crease of 3.8 per cent. Simce 1930 there has been a de- 
crease of 1 per cent in natural gas sold for domestic use, 
including house heating. 

What are the reasons for this drop in the domestic use 
of gas? More homes are being constantly built; new 
consumers added; population is increasing. There should 
be a normal increase of domestic gas use commensurate 
with this increase. Why is this not taking place? 

From a careful survey of conditions in Rochester and 
elsewhere we have come to the following conclusion. Not 
only is the gas industry facing increasing competition with 
other fuels for the domestic market, but it is facing the 
problem of changing habits of the American people in 
their home life and in their diet. Families are smaller, 
more married women are working, more children are 
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These men will guide the Association's affairs during 1937-1938. They are, left to right, the newly elected President, N. C. McGowen, and 
Vice-Presidents, Conrad N. Lauer and Walter C. Beckjord 


going to school and eating their 
noon lunch away from home; whole 
families or parts of families are away 
taking week-end or holiday trips in 
the auto; more meals are eaten away 
from home. Women concerned about 
their figures refrain from eating pas- 
try, bread, potatoes and turn to fruits 
and salads, which require no cook- 
ing. Bakeries have improved the 
quality of their products; fresh vege- 
tables and fruits are available the 
year around; there is less cooking, 
less canning in the home. Laundries 
do a better job of home washing at 
a very moderate cost. Wash day and 
ironing day no longer mean peak 
load days for the gas company. Small 
electric appliances, convenient and 
economical in use, such as the toaster, 
percolator, waffle iron, egg cooker, 
have made the breakfast in many 
homes an all electric meal. The elec- 
tric grill and roaster are also popu- 
lar cooking devices. 

Then there is the direct competi- 
tion with electricity, coal and oil for 
the domestic load. Many new homes 
and some old are being equipped 
electrically. Improved coal and oil 
water heaters are offering stiff com- 
petition. 

These are the factors responsible 
for the decline in the domestic gas 
load and these are the conditions to 
be combatted. What are we going to 
do about it? What of the future? 

I take the liberty of quoting from 


a recent editorial in the English 
“Gas Journal,” wherein the author 
comments on a paper presented by 
the speaker before the New York- 
New Jersey Sales Conference June 
last : 


New A. G. A. Officers 


(Elected at Cleveland, September 28) 

President—N. C. McGowen, presi- 
dent, United Gas Public Service Com- 
pany, Shreveport, La. ; 

First Vice-President—Conrad N. 
Lauer, president, The Philadelphia Gas 
Works Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Second Vice-President—Walter C. 
Beckjord, vice-president, Columbia 
Gas and Electric Corporation, New 
York, N. Y. 

Treasurer—J. F. Rooney, assistant 
to executive vice-president, Consoli- 
dated Edison Company of New York, 
New York, N. Y. 

Directors—Two-Year Terms 

F. H. Adams, vice-president, Surface 
Combustion Corporation, Toledo, 
Ohio; Charles M. Cohn, vice-president, 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light & 
Power Co., Baitimore, Md.; J. S. De- 
Hart, Jr., president, Isbell-Porter Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J.; L. B. Denning, 
president, Lone Star Gas Company, 
Dallas, Texas; C. E. Gallagher, presi- 
dent, The East Ohio Gas Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio; George S. Hawley, 
president, Bridgeport Gas Light Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn.; B. J. Mul- 
laney, vice-president, The Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Co., Chicago, Ill.; Otto 
Snyder, president, New York Power & 
Light Co., Albany, N. Y.; T. J. Strick- 
ler, vice-president, Kansas City Gas 
Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


“In spite of the fact that there are very 
few electric cookers or water heaters in use 
in the city, the survey indicated that the av- 
erage Rochester housewife is decidedly elec- 
tric minded, thanks to electric light, the 
vacuum, radio, and so on, that she knows 
little of the merits and economy of the mod- 
ern gas cooker, water heater and refrigerator, 
and that she has not been led fully to ap- 
preciate the benefits of having at command 
an ample supply of hot water. 

“Perhaps a similar survey in this country 
would paint a somewhat rosier picture, but 
the future demands greater general sales ef- 
fort, including the provision of attractive 
tariffs for gas sold, to bring about a better 
understanding on the part of the public of 
the many advantages in the way of economy 
and performance which gas has to offer. We 
require, as we have said many times before 
in these columns, more individual selling ef- 
fort on the part of all engaged in or con- 
nected with the Gas Industry, so that the 
very great potentialities of gas may be viewed 
in proper perspective. 

“The future of the Industry will also de- 
pend in large measure on the development of 
and improvement in processes and appli- 
ances—development as the result of co-op- 
erative research and investigation under- 
taken by gas undertakings and makers of 
appliances. There can be no doubt as to the 
brightness of this future if the matter is 
tackled enthusiastically on these lines.” 


It has a familiar sound! Greater 
sales effort, attractive tariffs. Better 
understanding on the part of the 
public; more individual selling; im- 
proved appliances; co-operative re- 
search! And how are these objec- 
tives to be accomplished? Greater 
sales effort means better salesmen, 
more dealer outlets, financing plans 
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for dealer paper, more campaigns, 
more showmanship in selling. Deal- 
ers will sell gas appliances if such 
sales are made attractive financially 
to them. 

“Attractive tariffs” means a careful 
study of loads and markets, costs of 
service, and the courage to put the 
promotional rates into effect. 


More Advertising Needed 

“Better understanding on the part 
of the public’ involves more adver- 
tising, more Home Service work, re- 
placement of old ranges and water 
heaters with new appliances. Do 
you know that many women (I 
would almost venture to say a ma- 
jority) don’t know what a modern 
gas range looks like? And, when 
they do see one, they think it is an 
electric range because it looks so 
nice, so like the picture of the “mod- 
ern range they saw in the General 
Electric's advertisement in last 
month’s magazine entitled—'Living 
the Modern Way,” and if you think 
I exaggerate, let me tell you the true 
story of the wife of the vice-presi- 
dent of a large gas company who, 
passing the company’s window 
wherein was shown a modern gas 
range remarked, ‘Why does the com- 
pany show an electric range in the 
window?” Does the housewife know 
that she can get more even tempera- 
ture and better baking results in the 
oven of the modern gas range than 
with the electric range? Do your 
own employees know this? 

“Improved appliances.” There is 
much room for improvement in the 
eficiency and handy features of 
ranges, water heaters and refrigera- 
tors. Because of the wide thermal 
margin gas appliances possess over 
electric, there has been in the past 
too great a tendency to let well 
enough alone. This is why nearly 
half of the gas ranges in Rochester 
homes are over seven years old, and 
why less cooking is being done in 
the home. 

Some recent surveys show that 
where an old range is replaced with 
a mew, gas use increases in spite of 
the increased efficiency of the new 
range. We have been telling our 
Customers that the ranges, water 
heaters and refrigerators they buy 


will “last for twenty years.” If that 
is the measure of our inventive gen- 
ius, our ability to progress, then the 
gas industry is indeed in a bad way. 
Some one has truly said that the 
way to make people buy new goods, 
new appliances, is to make them dis- 
satisfied with the old. The appliance 
manufacturer who is reluctant to 
change models to improve the eff- 
ciency, style and usefulness of his 
product; who hesitates to spend 
money on research, curtails his mar- 
ket and defeats his own ends. Let’s 
take a lesson from the automobile in- 
dustry and not be afraid to progress. 

“Research.” Research spells prog- 
ress. Any industry that fails to carry 
forward an adequate program of re- 
search—both applied and pure—is 
on the road to oblivion. The marked 





As this issue of the Monthly 
goes to press, the A. G. A. Con- 
vention at Cleveland is about to 
begin. Time does not permit an 
account of the meetings in this 
issue. However, a number of the 
important papers presented at 
the convention have been repro- 
duced, including the President’s 
Address, which appears on the 
accompanying pages. For com- 
plete coverage of the conven- 
tion, see the November issue of 
the Monthly. 











improvement in domestic and indus- 
trial gas appliances in the last three 
or four years has been very largely 
due to the research work carried on 
by the American Gas Association 
through the able committees direct- 
ing the work. Appliance and equip- 
ment manufacturers are giving more 
time to and spending more money 
on research. The program must be 
extended and intensified. 

A comprehensive program of Pure 
Research should be financed and 
worked out in co-operation with our 
Universities.  Gas—both artificial 
and natural—offers tremendous pos- 
sibilities as to by-products. At least 
one university has already reported 
encouraging progress as to com- 
pounds to be made from natural gas, 
and in the far West, the Portland 
Gas Company is cooperating with 
the State University in the study of 
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by-products to be made from the oil 
gas process. There should be more 
—many more such instances. I can- 
not plead too strongly that we as an 
industry and as individual companies. 
establish gas research fellowships in 
our colleges and universities. 

And what of the changing habits 
of our people and the effect on our 
domestic load? What can we do 
about this? I think we can do much 
and I am going to quote from an 
article which appeared in the New Or- 
leans Times Picayune entitled—Two 
Million Americans Never Saw an Ele- 
phant.” 


“Every year two million babies are born. 
Every year one million boys reach the girl- 
crazy age and start shaving the down off 
their chins for the benefit of a million young 
women suddenly become acutely clothes- 
and-cosmetic-conscious. 

“AND year after year, in spite of every- 
thing, two million young folks up and get 
married and start new homes. Every day in 
every year new people become interested in 
ads of diamond rings, electric refrigerators, 
twin beds, plumber’s friends, lawn mowers, 
baby carriages, high hats and evening gowns. 
Yesterday they weren't interested. Today 
they are. Tomorrow other people will be. 

“That’s why it pays to keep on advertis- 
ing, and advertising, and advertising. The 
market is not static, but changing. You're 
not advertising to a grandstand, but to a 
parade always on the move, continually 
bringing new eyes over your ads.” 


The Changing Market 

Always a market of two million 
people to appeal to; to convince of 
the advantages of the joy of home 
cooking ; to show how to make bread 
and cakes and pies the way Mother 
used to make them; to convince that 
hot water used plentifully in the 
home kills germs; will keep them, 
their babies, their families clean and 
healthy; that the gas refrigerator 
will keep their food fresh and save 
them money in their food purchases. 
Two million babies, school children, 
to be raised, taught, educated every 
year. Yes, there is much that we 
can do through advertising, sales 
effort, home service contacts, every 
year to change the customs of the 
people as regards the use of gas serv- 
ice in the home. A recent survey 
made by one gas company showed 
that 66 per cent of the customers in- 
terviewed had read the A. G. A. ad- 
vertisements appearing in the na- 
tional magazines. 
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New Chairmen for 1937-1938 


NATURAL GAS DEPARTMENT: Chairman—Robert W. Hendee, Colorado In- 
terstate Gas Co., Colorado Springs, Colo.; Vice-Chairman—Thomas R. Weymouth, 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corp., New York, N. Y. 


ACCOUNTING SECTION: Chairman—D. H. Mitchell, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, Northern Indiana Public Service Co., Hammond, Ind.; Vice-Chairman 
—H. A. Ehrmann, Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, New York, N. Y. 


COMMERCIAL SECTION: Chairman—Hugh Cuthrell, vice-president, The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Vice-Chairman—F. X. Mettenet, vice- 
president, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago, IIl. 


INDUSTRIAL GAS SECTION: Chairman—Hale A. Clark, Detroit City Gas 
Company, Detroit, Mich.; Vice-Chairman—Frank H. Trembly, Jr., The Philadelphia 


Gas Works Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS’ SECTION: Chairman—Merrill N. Davis, vice-president, 
S. R. Dresser Manufacturing Company, Bradford, Pa. 


PUBLICITY AND ADVERTISING COMMITTEE: Chairman—Henry Ober- 
meyer, assistant vice-president, Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, New York, 


N. Y. 


TECHNICAL SECTION: Chairman—J. V. Postles, assistant to vice-president, 
The Philadelphia Gas Works Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Vice-Chairman—F. M. 
Goodwin, vice-president, Boston Consolidated Gas Co., Boston, Mass. 


The future of the gas industry de- 
pends upon how ably we carry for- 
ward the programs I have attempted 
to outline. Because of the lack of a 


General Electric Company in the gas 
industry, much of the program of re- 
search, sales promotion and creation 


of public acceptance, must be car- 
ried on by the industry as a whole. 
The national advertising and A. G. A. 
Laboratory projects are fine examples 
of cooperative industry effort. These 
and the many other steps in the pro- 
gram will require increased financing 
on the part of the industry. Let each 
of us individually do his part and the 
job as a whole will be done. 

I have departed somewhat from 
the traditional “President's Address,” 
but if my remarks prompt those in 
our industry to greater effort, then 
your time and mine will not have 
been wasted. 

I cannot close without reminding 
you that Presidents come and go, but 
the work of the Association, year 
after year, is ably carried on by 
Major Forward and his most capable 
staff, under the direction of a splen- 
did executive board and with the aid 
of many fine committees and chair- 
men. The reports and papers pre- 
sented at this Convention are sufh- 
cient evidence that the job is being 
well done. 


Texas Commission Reports 


on Panhandle Field 


ALUABLE data on the Texas Pan- 

handle oil and gas field are contained 
in the annual report of the Railroad Com- 
mission of Texas which has been released 
by the commission. Since passage by the 
Texas Legislature in 1935 of House Bill 
No. 266 it has been the duty of the com- 
mission. during the months of January and 
July of each year to make a complete test 
of the producing ability, existing pressure 
and withdrawal rates of each gas well lo- 
cated in the Panhandle gas field. A. M. 
Crowell is chief gas engineer for the com- 
mission. 

At the present time, it is reported, there 
are 1,374 gas wells with a combined po- 
tential of 22,990,282 M cu.ft. per day. The 
oil area consists of 3,328 wells with a 
daily producing capacity of 987,335 bar- 
rels. 

Other significant facts brought out in the 
report are: 

The Panhandle is currently producing 
approximately 1,700,000,000 cu.ft. of gas 
daily, 385,000,000 cu.ft. of which is casing- 
head. 

In January, 1936, 602,726,000 cu.ft. of 
gas daily—39.7% of the total gas taken by 
gasoline plants—was blown to the air; and 
only 39% of the total intake was utilized 
for carbon black. 

During June, 1937, only 54,367,000 
cu.ft. of gas daily—or less than 5% of the 
total gasoline plant take—was blown to 
the air. The tremendous gas saving thus 
accomplished is reflected in the volume of 
gas taken by carbon plants, which increased 
to 73.8% of the entire gasoline plant vol- 
ume. 

By statute, 385 million cu.ft. of casing- 
head gas daily could have been blown to 
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the air in the Panhandle, June, 1937. 
Through orders of the commission, together 
with the intelligent cooperation of opera- 
tors, however, over 330 million cu.ft. daily 
—86% of the total casinghead volume— 
was conserved and utilized by the industry. 
Such a degree of conservation and efficient 
utilization of casinghead gas is unknown in 
any other field in Texas. 

Increasing efficiency in oil production is 
reflected by the decrease in the average 
gas-oil ratio from 9,000 cu.ft. per barrel 
in August, 1935, to 4,700 cu.ft. in April, 
1937. 

Oil development has been accelerated 
during the past eleven months, as 493 new 
wells with an aggregate potential of 
234,950 barrels have been added to the 
field. 


Retires from Boston Co. 


to Act as Consultant 
ANA D. BARNUM, a leading execu- 


tive in the gas industry for many years 
and third president of the American Gas 
Association, retired September 1 as presi- 
dent of the Boston Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany. Mr. Barnum had been head of the 
Boston company since 1922 and is one of the 
best known and most widely respected men 
in the gas industry. His extensive experience 
will not be lost to the industry, however, as 
he has made his services available to gas 
companies as a gas utility consultant with 
offices at 100 Arlington Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

In addition to being president of the As- 
sociation during 1921-1922, Mr. Barnum was 
for years a member of the Executive Board 
and has headed many Association commit- 
tees including that on Association Activities 
in 1931. This year he is chairman of the 
General Nominating Committee, a position 
of great responsibility in Association affairs. 


M. I. T. Test Sheets to 
Cost More Nov. 1 


ACED with rising printing costs, it 

will be necessary to raise the prices of 
the M.I.T. Test Sheets for Salesman’s Use 
25% after November 1. Orders received 
by the American Gas Association before 
that time will be billed at the original price. 

It may be interesting to note that more 
than 300,000 sheets have been effectively 
used to further water heating sales since 
the results of the tests were announced. 
There is every reason to believe that fur- 
ther spread of this information will aid 
in the increased sales of gas water heaters. 

The tests made by Professor Wilkes of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology re- 
port the relative performance of gas, coal, 
oil, and electric water heating methods. 
Individual sheets are prepared from these 
results using local prices for the various 
fuels thus offering the salesman a most suc- 
cessful weapon to clinch his arguments 
that gas water heating is best and most 
economical. 
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A Year of Progress for Natural Gas 


T is indeed a 

privilege and 
a pleasure to wel- 
come you to this 
meeting in the 
city of Cleveland, 
where, as most of 
you know, many 
of the citizens 
have long en- 
joyed the bene- 
fits of natural gas 
service. Some of us will recall pleas- 
ant memories of former conventions 
of the Natural Gas Association held 
in Cleveland and will miss many of 
the old familiar faces we associated 
with those meetings; I refer to such 
pioneers as Martin B. Daly, W. Y. 
Cartwright, J. M. Garard, Fred W. 
Crawford, and a host of others who 
did so much to start the natural gas 
business off in the right direction. 


George E. Welker 


Gas Heritage 

Ours has been a rich heritage and 
thanks to some of the early pioneers, 
who gave umstintingly of their ef- 
forts and resources, the natural gas 
industry is founded on sound basic 
principles which have enabled it to 
progress rapidly and grow into a 
place of high rank among the na- 
tion’s fuel industries. An industry 
which caters to the needs and welfare 
of approximately eight million fami- 
lies spread over a large percentage of 
the principal cities of our country is 
truly not only big business but a real 
public responsibility. This indus- 
try’s remarkable growth has been the 
result of a combined effort not only 
to do a real job of selling its product, 
natural gas, but also in so doing to 
render so satisfactory and necessary 
a public service that natural gas 
would be in constant demand as long 
as available. 

The natural gas business is almost 
unique in that the supply of its prod- 
uct is not inexhaustible, although re- 
cent large gas field developments 
have tended to extend the available 
reserves to rather sizable amounts, 
thereby encouraging market exten- 
sion. Those who are in close touch 


Address of Chairman before | 
Natural Gas Department meet- 
ing, September 27, at the Asso- 
Cciation’s annual convention in| 


| Cleveland, Ohio. 


By Greorce E. WELKER 


President, United Natural Gas Co., 
Oil City, Pa. 


with the natural gas business, how- 
ever, have long since learned that the 
real watchword of future progress in 
the industry should be “Constructive 
Conservation’”” and you will hear 
more of this subject during the gen- 
eral sessions of this convention. 

In the earlier years of our indus- 
try’s development we were princi- 
pally concerned about problems of 
gas production, transportation and 
distribution, but more recently we 
have come to realize that the key- 
note of our business is “Service” and 
that in order to progress as we should 
we must be ever mindful of this and 
take advantage of every opportunity 
for improvement of our service. 
Also, as time progressed our business 
became more and more competitive 
and this caused us to realize that we 
must become ‘Gas Sales Minded” 
and see to it that our unexcelled serv- 
ice was properly sold. 


Appliance Development 

So we have seen some radical de- 
partures from the older methods and 
in collaboration with gas appliance 
manufacturers we have devoted more 
and more time and money to the de- 
velopment and improvement of bet- 
ter gas burning appliances for do- 
mestic, commercial and _ industrial 
purposes. We have established lab- 
oratories in which to carry on sys- 
tematic research work, whereby we 
might discover and develop new 
ways for better serving our custom- 
ers. We have but to recall the rapid 
strides made in gas house heating, 
gas refrigeration and gas air-condi- 
tioning to realize the full import 
and value of such research work. 

Our industry has in recent years 
devoted much time and money in the 


interests of better education and 
training of its employees in order 
that we might be better equipped 
for our job of selling our industry 
and its business to the public. It 
was realized that we had overlooked 
properly placing our appeal for busi- 
ness before the American Housewife, 
who, after all, is the one party most 
interested in our domestic business. 
We had to place in effect new types 
of approach and appeal that would 
cater directly to her and this involved 
not only making our gas burning ap- 
pliances more highly efficient but 
beautiful as well, and, again with the 
help of our manufacturers we were 
able within a short time to produce 
equipment that is not only efficient 
and beautiful but which is so modern 
as to make possible such a slogan as 
“Modernize with Gas.” 


Home Appeal 

We supplemented this improve- 
ment with another effort, which un- 
til this time had been entered into 
only halfheartedly, namely, Home 
Service, realizing that through our 
home service departments we were 
able to reach under favorable circum- 
stances the one person in whom we 
were most interested, ‘“The Lady in 
Her Home.” It is needless to extol the 
virtues of home service work and you 
all will hear much more of this work 
during this convention. 

Radio programs of the first magni- 
tude were inaugurated and sponsored 
in a determined effort to keep gas 
sales and usages at the top, and then, 
having done all this, leaders in the 
gas industry realized that “the do- 
ing’ was not enough but that it 
would be necessary to efficiently tell 
our story to the entire American 
public. The last two years have wit- 
nessed the development and consum- 
mation of the first real worthwhile 
piece of national gas advertising 
ever attempted and there is no longer 
any doubt in the minds of any one 
but that the gas industry is alive and 
out for its full share of available 
business. 
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The past few years have witnessed 
many major natural gas pipe line 
projects, any one of which would 
probably have been considered im- 
practical only twenty years ago. We 
have seen large gas pipe lines enter 
several of our largest cities, and 
thereby the benefits of natural gas 
service were carried to great num- 
bers of our people. About fifteen 
months ago, natural gas was first in- 
troduced into Detroit, Michigan, one 
of our largest industrial centers, and 
again in 1937 one of the major gas 
pipe-line companies engaged in the De- 
troit project found it necessary to 
again appropriate over eleven mil- 
lion dollars for construction pur- 
poses in order to properly provide 
for and take care of its growing 
natural gas business. 


Transportation Problems 


This rapid growth in long distance 
transportation of gas has involved the 
solution of many technical and engi- 
neering problems, since continuity of 
service was of prime importance and 
to guarantee same required efficient 
means of keeping the gas trunk lines 
clear and up to full capacity. This in- 
volved a more thorough understanding 
of the formation of gas hydrates due 
to the necessity for maintaining dry 
lines through the removal of excess 
water and gasoline vapors, etc. Un- 
precedent dust storms in the Mid- 
Continent area made necessary the 
construction of practically dust-proof 
compressor stations, and unusual weather 
and corrosion conditions had to be met 
and conquered as they arose. We be- 
gan to hear of systematic soil surveys, 
cathodic line protection, and such mat- 
ters were gone into in great detail in 
the effort to properly protect the huge 
investments required. Great credit is 
due the engineering and technical 
staffs of the industry and the govern- 
ment bureaus who so ably assisted them 
in their efficient handling of these tech- 
nical problems. 

The natural gas industry has always 
been fortunate in having an unusually 
high type of personnel. Perhaps in no 
other industry is absolute dependabil- 
ity more a requisite factor, and high 
tribute should be paid to the natural 
gas employees of the country for the 
fine record of uninterrupted natural gas 
service which is now practically taken 


for granted. Only the comparatively 
few who are engaged in the handling 
of such matters fully realize what a re- 
sponsibility it is to have to maintain 
adequate and uninterrupted service 
under the widely varying load condi- 
tions which are prevalent in large nat- 
ural gas distribution plants. Such a 
performance requires absolute fidelity 
to the service on the part of practically 
every gas company employee from the 
well tender in the field to the appli- 
ance adjustment and contact man at the 
burner tip. 

We are justly proud of our person- 
nel and it is because of this fact that 
the industry has gone so far in aiding 
its employees in every possible manner, 
such as providing unusual opportuni- 
ties for education and self-improve- 
ment, assisting in the carrying on of 
extensive accident prevention and 
safety program work, and in provid- 
ing in every way for the general bet- 
terment of working conditions. 


Kansas City Meeting 


I am pleased to report that your 
convention held at Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, early last May showed the larg- 
est registration ever attained at a 
Natural Gas Department meeting, and 
was probably the most successful con- 
vention ever held by the department. 
We were especially pleased by the 
wonderful gas appliance exhibit put 
on for us by our fellow association, 
the Association of Gas Appliance and 
Equipment Manufacturers. Their ex- 
hibit was one of the finest and most 
complete we have ever witnessed and 
it constituted a departure from the 
former routine in that it was the first 
natural gas appliance exhibit and show 
held in connection with our Spring 
convention in several years. We trust 
that the suggested plan of alternating 
such gas appliance exhibits between the 
Spring meeting of the Natural Gas De- 
partment and the Fall convention of 
the American Gas Association may 
hereafter become an established pro- 
cedure whereby the gas industry as a 
whole may be better served. 

We are convinced that the plan of 
organization by committees for study 
of current operating problems under 
the three main sub-divisions of Produc- 
tion, Transmission and Compression, 
and Utilization and Sales Promotion, 
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was a distinct step forward and has 
resulted in a far greater spread of in- 
terest in the problems and affairs of 
our industry. We unhesitatingly rec- 
ommend the continuance of this plan 
and look forward to an even greater 
and more general participation therein. 


Range Salesmen Win A.G. A. 
Convention Trip 


INNERS of the 1937 “On to Cleve- 
land” Gas Range Sales Contest have 
been announced by L. W. Johnson, chair- 
man of the Domestic Range Committee 
which sponsored the contest. The win- 
ning salesmen were awarded free trips to 
the annual A.G. A. Convention in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, September 27-October 1, with 
all expenses paid while there. They also 
received Certificates of Merit. The con- 
test took place during June, July and Au- 
gust and the competition was based on the 
total number of completely equipped gas 
ranges installed during that period. 
There were twenty winners, divided into 
two groups. Following is the list of the 
winners: 


Natural Gas Group 

J. L. Robbins, Sears, Roebuck & Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

W. B. Robinson, Oklahoma Natural Gas 
Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

P. Coe, M. O'Neil Co., Akron, Ohio. 

C. E. Brown, Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., 
Tulsa, Okla. 

H. L. Lackey, Kansas City Gas Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Leo Mayer, Montana-Dakota Utilities Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

O. P. Jones, Peoples Gas Co., Port Arthur, 
Texas. 

L. T. Shelton, River Valley Gas Co., Paris, 
Ark. 

Jack Elliott, River Valley Gas Co., Ozark, 
Ark. 

Paul Groce, Montgomery Ward & Co., 
Shawnee, Okla. 


Manufactured Gas Group 


G. Schumacher, Milwaukee Gas Light Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wm. J. Frame, Delaware Power & Light 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 

E. V. Bowyer, Lynchburg Gas Co., Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

B. M. Dolph, The Harrisburg Gas Co., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

W. Murphy, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

A. R. Seybert, The Philadelphia Gas Works 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss E. F. Wenrich, Consumers Gas Co., 
Reading, Pa. 

Clyde Wright, Gary Heat, Light & Water 
Co., Gary, Ind. 

V. P. Hampson, Washington Gas Light 
Co., Washington, D. C. 

George Randall, Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co., Orange, N. J. 
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Conversion of Denver System Wins 


Munroe Award for Wehrle 


NE of the highest honors within 

the gift of the American Gas 
Association was conferred September 
29 on George Wehrle, superintendent 
of the gas department of the Public 
Service Company of Colorado, Den- 
ver, Colo., at the second general ses- 
sion of the Association’s annual con- 
vention in Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. 
Wehrle received the Charles A. Mun- 
roe Award for having made the most 
outstanding contribution of an indi- 
vidual toward the advancement of the 
gas industry. 


New Problems Solved 


The award was made to Mr. 
Wehrle for his distinguished work in 
directing the solution of the problems 
attending the conversion of the Den- 
ver system from manufactured to nat- 
ural gas in the summer of 1928 and 
other problems which arose within his 
company during the subsequent nine- 
year period. In the opinion of the 
Charles A. Munroe Award Commit- 
tee, these problems, a great many of 
which had not arisen previously in the 
gas industry, required a large measure 
of originality, ingenuity and pioneer- 
ing. Classified broadly the problems 


were: 


1. The conversion of physical 
equipment, both customer-owned ap- 
pliances and company-owned facili- 
ties, designed and adapted to one kind 
of fuel, for a fuel of different physical 
and chemical characteristics. 

2. The devising of changed prac- 
tices and procedures to meet the 
changed conditions imposed on a dis- 
tribution system by the new fuel. 

3. The development of larger mar- 
kets required to assure the financial 
success of the new procedure. 

4. The accomplishment of the above 
with safety and the best interests of 
the customers. 


In its recommendation to the Execu- 
tive Board, the award committee 
stated that the solution of these prob- 
lems “required much engineering re- 





George Wehrle 


search and the development and per- 
fection of new and original methods 
and practices. This research and de- 
velopment was carried on by and 
under the direction of Mr. Wehrle. 
As rapidly as the engineering and 
economic validity could be deter- 
mined, the solutions were shared by 
Mr. Wehrle with the entire gas in- 
dustry and proved extremely valu- 
able in conversions subsequently made 
by other companies. This is attested 
by the mass of correspondence with 
such companies and the numerous 
studies made by them of the Denver 
experience.” 


Active Career 

Mr. Wehrle has spent his active 
lifetime in the gas industry com- 
mencing in 1901. He has also partici- 
pated effectively in many other and 
varied activities of the gas industry 
where his knowledge and experience 
have found expression in various 
technical committee assignments and 
im many papers. 

Born on May 11, 1881, he was edu- 
cated in the public schools. When 20 
years of age he entered the employ 
of the Peoria Gas and Electric Co., 


Peoria, Illinois. In February, 1908, he 
joined the Clarksville Gas Company, 
Clarksville, Tenn., as superintendent, 
leaving that company in September of 
the same year to become superintend- 
ent of the gas department of the Chat- 
tanooga Gas Company. 

In November, 1909, he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Pintsch 
gas department of the Denver Gas 
and Electric Company, where he was 
made assistant superintendent of gas 
manufacture in 1911 and assistant su- 
perintendent of the gas and steam 
heating department in 1914. He was 
appointed general manager of the 
Niagara Light, Heat and Power Co., 
Tonawanda, N. Y. in May, 1918, but 
returned to the Denver company a 
year later as superintendent of the 
gas department. At present he is su- 
perintendent of the gas department 
and supervisor of the transportation 
department of the Public Service Com- 
pany of Colorado. 

The Charles A. Munroe Award con- 
sists of a substantial financial acknowl- 
edgment and engrossed certificate. 
The award committee consisted of F. 
C. Weber, chairman, C. W. Bradley, 
and F. F. Schauer. 


Gas Equipment Increases 


AS equipment sold by Consolidated 

Edison Company of New York dur- 
ing July of this year increased 57% in dol- 
lar value over sales for July of last year. 
For the first seven months of the year 
there was an increase of $1,338,306, or 
more than 80% in the total of gas appli- 
ances sold by the company compared with 
the same period of 1936. 

The second largest gas heating installa- 
tion in Consolidated Edison territory is now 
being made at the New York City Omni- 
bus Corporation’s new garage, Ninth Ave- 
nue and 54th Street. The building will use 
55 unit heaters and two Bryant boilers, 
with an annual consumption of gas esti- 
mated at 18,000,000 cu.ft., yielding an an- 
nual revenue of approximately $9,000 to the 
company. Last year the Omnibus Corpo- 
ration made a similar installation in an- 
other garage which is the largest heating 
job on Consolidated Edison lines. 
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Who’s Who— 
Among New A.G. A. Officers 


N. C. McGOWEN 
President 


Mr. McGowen is president of the United 
Gas Public Service Company, Houston, 
Texas. He has been prominent in the nat- 
ural gas industry in the southwest for 
many years. His record as a producer of 
natural gas and as a business man is high 
in the industry. He took a leading part in 
the development of the great natural gas 
fields of Louisiana and in promoting the 
interests of the Natural Gas Association of 
America. 

After the amalgamation of the Natural 
Gas Association of America and the Ameri- 
can Gas Association, Mr. McGowen served 
as the first chairman of the Natural Gas 
Department. At that time he was vice- 
president of the Palmer Corporation, oper- 
ating in Louisiana. After the organization 
of the United Gas Public Service Company, 
he was transferred to Houston, as president 
of that organization, retaining his residence 
in Shreveport. 

He has been a leader in civic affairs in 
his city and is identified with a number of 
large industrial enterprises outside the in- 
dustry. 

Conservation of natural gas has been 
consistently advocated by Mr. McGowen. 


CONRAD N. LAUER 
Vice-President 


Mr. Lauer is president of The Philadel- 
phia Gas Works Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Born at Three Tuns, Montgomery County, 
Pa., on November 25, 1869, he was edu- 
cated in public and private schools in 
Montgomery County and received his tech- 
nical training under private tutors. In 1893, 
he entered the employ of the Link Belt 
Company where he advanced to plant su- 
perintendent. In 1902, he became associated 
with Dodge and Day, and with its successor 
companies, Dodge, Day and Zimmermann, 
and Day and Zimmermann, Inc., has served 
as general manager, member of firm, secre- 
tary, treasurer and vice-president. 

During the World War, Mr. Lauer 
served as chairman of the Industrial Com- 
mittee in Philadelphia, for the second and 
third Liberty Loan Campaigns and was 
actively identified with this work for the 
fourth and fifth campaigns. At this time, 
he also was in charge of important con- 
struction work at Erie and Philadelphia un- 
der government contracts. 

In May, 1929, Mr. Lauer was elected 
president of The Philadelphia Gas Works 
Company. Subsequently he was appointed 
a member of the Philadelphia Municipal 
Gas Works Commission and, at the annual 


stockholders’ meeting, vice-president of the 
United Gas Improvement Company. 

Mr. Lauer is the author of “Engineering 
in American Industry’’ in which he traces 
the development of some of the more im- 
portant American engineering contributions 
to the industrial development of the race. 

He is a member of the American Gas 
Association’s committee on national adver- 
tising, chairman of the Committee on Mar- 
ket and Economic Research and member of 
the Committee on Association Activities; 
Trustee of the Welfare Federation of Phil- 
adelphia, and a director of the following 
organizations: Baldwin Locomotive Securi- 
ties Corporation, Baldwin Locomotive 
Works (chairman of Executive Commit- 
tee), | Baldwin-Southwark Corporation, 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Co., The 
Midvale Company, I. P. Morris & De La 
Vergne, Inc., Standard Steel Works Co., 
The Whitcomb Locomotive Co., Cold 
Spring Bleachery, Bates Incorporated, The 
Welsbach Company, and Sharp & Dohme, 
Inc. (also chairman, Executive Commit- 
tee). 

He is a past president of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers and trus- 
tee of Stevens Institute of Technology, 
vice-president and member of the Executive 
Committee of the Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce, a member of the Pennsylvania 
State Chamber of Commerce and acting 
president of the Regional Planning Federa- 
tion of the Philadelphia Tri-State District. 

He is active in the Engineers Clubs of 
Philadelphia and New York, the Art Club, 
Franklin Institute (Member of Board of 
Managers), Racquet, Poor Richard, Uni- 
versity, Midday, Manufacturers & Bankers, 
Manufacturers Country, Orpheus, Rotary, 
Pa. Society, Penn Club, Wanderers Club and 
Union League, all of Philadelphia, and 
India House, New York; also other local, 
charitable and civic organizations. 

Mr. Lauer is an active participant in 
American Gas Association activities and has 
served on a number of important Associa- 
tion committees. 


WALTER C. BECKJORD 
Vice-President 


Mr. Beckjord is vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Columbia Gas & Elec- 
tric Corporation, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Beckjord was graduated in 1909 
from the University of Minnesota, having 
worked during summer vacations as cadet 
engineer for the St. Paul Gas Light Co. 
After graduation he became construction 
engineer for the St. Paul utility, and left 
in 1916 to become assistant engineer for 
the American Light & Traction Co. In 
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1922 he was elected vice-president and chief 
engineer of the latter company. He became 
vice-president and general manager of the 
Boston Consolidated Gas Co. in 1929, re- 
signing in September 1934 to become vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation. 

In addition to being a director of the 
American Gas Association, Mr. Beckjord 
has served two terms as chairman of the 
Technical Section and one term as chair- 
man of the Commercial Section. 


ROBERT W. HENDEE 
Chairman, Natural Gas Department 


Mr. Hendee is general manager of the 
Colorado Interstate Gas Company and the 
Canadian River Gas Company, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

He was born in Rochester, N. Y., and 
educated in the public schools of East 
Orange, N. J., moving to Oklahoma with 
his parents in 1913. Later he was graduated 
from Cornell University in mechanical en- 
gineering. 

In 1921, after several years with a nat- 
ural gas engineering firm, Mr. Hendee 
joined the Oklahoma Natural Gas Company 
as assistant superintendent of the gas meas- 
urement division. After successive advance- 
ments he was made vice-president in 1928. 
He was president of the company from 
November, 1932, until his resignation in 
June, 1936, to take his present position. He 
is married and has three children. 


DEAN H. MITCHELL 
Chairman, Accounting Section 


Mr. Mitchell is vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Northern Indiana Pub- 
lic Service Company, Hammond, Indiana. 
He has an extensive background of ac- 
counting experience, having been vice- 
president and comptroller of Northern 
Indiapa prior to his election to his present 
position. 

He entered the utility field in April, 
1924, having been in the accounting de- 
partment of the American Sheet and Tin 
Plate Company, a subsidiary of the United 
States Steel Corporation. In 1924, he be- 
came assistant auditor of the Calumet Gas 
and Electric Co., one of the properties 
absorbed in the present utility system. 
During the world war, he was an ensign 
in the U. S. Navy. He attended the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, where he was active 
in athletics. 

In the thirteen years he has been en- 
gaged in the utility business, Mr. Mitchell 
has had wide contact with the accounting 
problems of other utilities in an advisory 
capacity. 
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HUGH H, CUTHRELL 
Chairman, Commercial Section 


Mr. Cuthrell is vice-president in charge 
of sales of The Brooklyn Union Gas Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Born on December 5, 1892, in Winston 
Salem, N. C., he is a graduate of Wake 
Forest College and of the University of 
North Carolina, receiving degrees from 
both institutions. 

After service in the World War he con- 
tinued in the Naval Air Forces, being com- 
mander of the Pacific Fleet Air Detach- 
ment in 1920. After leaving the service he 
was engaged as construction engineer by 
the South Porto Rico Sago Company. In 
1922 he joined the Kings County Lighting 
Company as engineer of distribution. 

He held this position until May, 1927, 
when he entered the service of The Brook- 
lyn Union Gas Company as engineer's 
assistant. He was transferred to the new 
business department in May, 1929. The fol- 
lowing October he became acting manager 
of the department and in May, 1930, he was 
appointed manager. He was elected assist- 
ant vice-president of the company on Janu- 
ary 23, 1937. In the following August he 
was elected vice-president in charge of 
sales. 

Mr. Cuthrell has been active in business 
and civic organizations in Brooklyn as well 
as taking a prominent part in the Ameri- 
can Gas Association. He was chosen chair- 
man of the A. G. A. Committee on Trade 
and Dealer Cooperation at the 1930 con- 
vention and again in 1931. 

At the 1932 convention he was given the 
Charles A. Munroe award for his note- 
worthy and meritorious work in matters 
relating to merchandising and dealer co- 
operation. This award is given annually to 
the individual who, in the opinion of the 
A. G. A. executive board, has made to the 
gas industry an individual contribution of 
distinguished and outstanding character. 


MERRILL N. DAVIS 
Chairman, Manufacturers’ Section 


Mr. Davis is executive vice-president and 
secretary of the S. R. Dresser Manufactur- 
ing Co., Bradford, Pa.. with which he has 
been associated for nineteen years. He is 
president-elect of the Association of Gas 
Appliance and Equipment Manufacturers. 

Born on January 10, 1886, at Millbridge, 
Me., Mr. Davis received a public school 
éducation in Maine. Starting to work when 
he was fifteen, he was employed succes- 
sively by Henry K. Barnes, the Empire 
Rubber Manufacturing Co., in Boston, and 
the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. In 1916 he 
resigned from this latter company to help 
organize the Rexhide Rubber Manufactur- 
ing Co. but shortly returned to the Good- 
rich company. 

In August, 1919, he was placed in charge 
of sales and advertising for the S. R. 
Dresser Manufacturing Co. He was elected 
a director in 1928 and was made vice-presi- 
dent in 1929. In May, 1932, the additional 





office of secretary was given to him. When 
Dresser Manufacturing Co., Ltd. of Toronto, 
Canada, was organized he was elected vice- 
president and general manager, which posi- 
tion he holds today. 

He is a member of numerous social, civic 
and business organizations. He is also a 
member of American Petroleum Institute, 
Canadian Gas Association, Oil and Gas 
Men’s Association of Canada, Pennsylvania 
Gas Association, Ohio Gas and Oil Men's 
Association, West Virginia Oil and Gas 
Men’s Association, New Jersey Gas Asso- 
ciation and Pacific Coast Gas Association. 


HALE A, CLARK 
Chairman, Industrial Gas Section 


Mr. Clark is industrial engineer of the 
Detroit City Gas Company, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 

Born in Buffalo, N. Y., in 1890, he was 
graduated in Civil Engineering from Yale 
University in 1910. Following graduation 
he was employed by the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Company where he worked 
on the design and contruction of railroad 
bridges. Later he was chief of Railroad 
Bridge Maintenance on the main line sec- 
tion. 

From 1917 to 1921, Mr. Clark worked 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on the valuation of bridges in connection 
with the general program of railroad valu- 
ation. The following three years he was 
sales representative of the C. M. Kemp 
Manufacturing Co., first in Philadelphia and 
then in Detroit. He joined the Detroit 
City Gas Co. as industrial engineer in 1925. 


J. V. POSTLES 
Chairman, Technical Section 


Mr. Postles is assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent of The Philadelphia Gas Works Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 

After graduation from Delaware College 
in 1911 in Civil Engineering, he was em- 
ployed on July 1 of that year by The 
United Gas Improvement Company in the 


A Stirring Story 


(From “Current Topics,” The Gas World, London, July 31, 1937) 
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valuation department. He worked in Omaha, 
Neb., and Kansas City, Mo., until August, 
1912, at which time he was transferred to 
the experimental plant of the company in 
Philadelphia. 

On January 1, 1914 he joined the dis- 
tribution department of The Philadelphia 
Gas Works Company. Two years later he 
was transferred to the appliance department 
of The United Gas Improvement Co. which 
had just been created to design and build 
special industrial appliances not available 
from gas appliance manufacturers. From 
October, 1917 to April, 1918, he was en- 
gaged in starting up the vertical retort plant 
of the Rochester Gas and Electric Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Since then Mr. Postles has been with The 
Philadelphia Gas Works Company, being 
promoted to assistant to the chief engineer 
and to his present position. 

He is president of the Sons of Delaware 
and past president of H. C. Lea Home 
School Association and the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the University of Delaware. 


Barbara Jenkins Will 
Appear in Kansas 


ARBARA JENKINS, 7-year-old cook- 

ing marvel who appeared at the con- 
vention of the Natural Gas Department 
in Kansas City last May, and E. C. Sorby, 
sales promotion manager of the George 
D. Roper Corporation, again will return 
to The Gas Service Company territory 
and hold six cooking schools from Oc- 
tober 11 to 16, inclusive. They are being 
brought back, according to company off- 
cials, because of the remarkable success 
they have had in the past. 

In the October trip Barbara and Mr. 
Sorby will return to three of the com- 
pany’s properties where they have already 
held schools and visit three others where 
they have not yet made an appearance. 
Many customers who saw their first dem- 
onstrations have asked to see them again. 


HAT can only be described as the dramatic story of how the Cincinnati Gas 
and Electric Company (last week’s “Gas World,” pp. 76-78) fought unparal- 
leled flood conditions, must make every public utility man in this part of the 
world feel thankful that he is domiciled in this country. A perusal of E. A. Mun- 
yan’s narrative provides the finest antidote to any grousing about the non-appear- 


ance of summer time. 


It is difficult to picture what the conditions would be in London if the flood stage 
of the Thames was not only reached, but 26 feet added on top of that, as was the 
case at Ohio. It is truly remarkable that Mr. Munyan was able to say at the end 
of it all with refreshing naivete: “Our gas supply, of course, never failed, and we 


had a surplus at all times.” 


We raise our hats to the unstinting devotion and heroism of the officials and staff 
of the Cincinnati Company. They were faced with a job for supermen, and they 


did it. 


Fancy having to open “All the purifier tanks, scrubbers, etc., to prevent 


them floating away.” And the sequel to the dislocation of it all: “We were oper- 
ating our gasworks three days after the water dropped to the normal flood stage.” 
At this we leave the story; our stock of superlatives has run out. 
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Giant Cakes Sent to Refrigerator 
Sales Contest Winners 


WENTY-THREE gas companies, 
the victors in the tenth anniversary 
contest for the sale of gas refrigerators, 
have now received the 150-pound 
“birthday” cakes which were the tro- 
phies offered by its sponsors when the 
campaign was inaugurated on April 1. 
The tenth anniversary campaign, so- 
called because it celebrated ten years of 
silent gas refrigeration in the United 
States, lasted for three months with a 
warm-up drive in March and a clean-up 
contest in July. The contest was also 
known as the “Big Birthday Party.” 
Twenty-two big cakes were shipped 
east, south, and west from New York 
City on Thursday, Sept. 9, with a view 
to having the trophies arrive simul- 
taneously at their respective destina- 
tions, one of the cakes having been 
won by Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York. The trophies were shipped 
as far west as Los Angeles and as far 
south as Orlando, Florida. 


Local Celebrations 


Arrival of the trophies was made the 
occasion of local celebrations by the 
companies that had won them, each of 
these celebrations taking the form of a 
final “birthday party” in which execu- 
tives, sales managers, home service de- 
partment representatives and sales peo- 
ple participated. In many cases, before 
the parties were staged, the trophies 
were displayed in salesrooms, or the 
show windows of the winning com- 
panies. 

Companies which were the recipients 
of the big cakes included: 

Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York, Washington Gas Light Co., 
Worcester Gas Light Co., New Haven 
Gas Light Co., Providence Gas Co., 
Central Indiana Gas Co. (Muncie), 
Florida Public Service Co. (Orlando), 
Scranton-Spring Brook Water Service 
Co., Detroit City Gas Co., Ohio Fuel 
Gas Co. (Columbus), Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Co. (Los Angeles), Grand 
Rapids Gas Light Co., Manufacturers 
Light and Heat Co. (Newcastle branch, 


Bellevue, Pa.), Greensboro Gas Co. 
(Brownsville, Pa.). 

Ohio Fuel Gas Co. (Lorain group, 
Elyria, Ohio), Manufacturers Light 
and Heat Co. (Elwood City branch, 
Bellevue, Pa.), North Penn Gas Co. 
(Port Allegany, Pa.), Virginia Gas 
District Corp. (Staunton, Waynesboro 
and Covington offices, Staunton, Va.), 
Manufacturers Light and Heat Co. 


ing made high records. In fact, the 
records of many companies ran close 
to those of the winners in the various 
divisions. 

Congratulating all participants in 
the nation-wide contest, George S. 
Jones, Jr., vice-president and general 
sales manager of Servel, Inc., wrote 
as follows to all sales managers of the 
competing companies: 


This photograph was taken in New York City upon. the completion of the first of the giant 
cakes offered as trophies in the 1937 A.G. A. Refrigeration Committee campaign for the 
sale of gas refrigerators. At the right of the trophy is an exhibit at Schrafft's bakery where 
the cakes were baked showing the various ingredients, weighing more than a ton and three 
quarters, of which the batter was composed. Those in the picture (left to right) are: Leone 
Waddell, assistant home service director of Servel, Inc.; Frances MacBeath, assistant home 
service supervisor, Consolidated Edison Co. of New York; Jessie McQueen, A.G. A. home 
service counsellor; George R. LeSauvage, of Schrafft’s, and Sally Ambrose, home service 
supervisor, Consolidated Edison Co. of New York 


(Chester, W. Va., and Wellsville, 
Ohio, branches, East Liverpool, Ohio), 
Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co. (Vivian, 
La.), Consumers Power Co. (Lansing, 
Mich.), Central Illinois Light Co. 
(Springfield, Ill.) and Michigan Fuel 
and Light Co. (Benton Harbor, 
Mich.). 

Hundreds of smaller cakes, replicas 
of the twenty-three giant cakes, were 
sent to those utilities that joined the 
campaign and carried through until 
the end, many of these companies hav- 


“One of the difficulties facing a 
sales manager at the conclusion of a 
campaign as successful as the campaign 
this year is to properly and fairly com- 
pliment all of the participating com- 


panies. All of us, most naturally, 
want to praise and applaud those com- 
panies attaining top positions in their 
divisions. In such a highly competi- 
tive campaign these companies are en- 
titled to their honors, yet the sum 
total of their accomplishments is con- 


Continued on page 366 
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What the Gas Industry Must Do Next 


HE gas industry which is now 
i well into the second century of 


its history, after a long period of 
growth and development first in light- 
ing, then cooking, water heating, house 
heating, refrigeration and large indus- 
trial loads, built up to a peak of send- 
out and sales activity in 1929. It was 
developed from small beginnings, 
gained strength with the growth in 
population of the country and increas- 
ing demands for more comfortable liv- 
ing. It had its ups and downs, but 
on the whole, the growth was con- 
stantly upward until 1929, when it 
started on a downward trend. The 
backlog of the industry was and is 
the domestic sales, and when the do- 
mestic sales continue to show decreases 
year after year instead of holding their 
own or showing increases, it is time 
for the industry to stop, look and 
listen, take stock of the situation and 
do something about it. 


Gas Sales Studies 


During the past five years I have at 
frequent intervals presented statistical 
data, charts and explanatory material 
before executive conferences of the 
A.G. A., and other regional meetings, 
showing the trend of sales of gas for 


domestic purposes in the United 
States. These studies have related to 
gross sales, sales per domestic con- 
sumer and revenue per domestic con- 
sumer. I will confine my discussion 
to the domestic load and will not en- 
croach upon Frank Adams’ very able 
discussion on the encouraging increase 
in sales and broader utilization of in- 
dustrial gas. 

From the peak of the 1929 boom 
the consumption of manufactured and 
natural gas by domestic consumers in 
the United States had declined some 
1114% at the close of the year 1933. 
Part of this reduction was due to loss 
of customers, but the major portion 
of the decrease indicated a smaller 
consumption per meter. In the opinion 
of many economists the turn in the 
tide took place in 1933, and it would 


Address before A. G. A. Convention at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, September 28. 


By WALTER C. BECK JORD 


Vice-President and General Manager 
Columbia Gas and Electric Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 


have been natural to assume that as 
economic conditions improved a grad- 
ual increase of the residential gas con- 
sumption would have been shown. 
There has been some slight improve- 
ment since that time. The number 
of domestic customers served is greater 
than ever before and gas house heating 
and refrigeration continue to gain in 
customer acceptance. But, in 1936, the 
residential sales per domestic meter 
for all uses including house heating, 
were still only 89% of the sales in 
1929. 

There is no need to present any 
more statistics on this subject. Ample 
statistical studies are available for all 
who will take the time to study them. 
They all tell the same story. Our do- 
mestic business has dropped with the 
national depression and has not re- 
covered to the extent that most major 
American industries have. 


Aggressive Action Needed 


Committees have been formed to 
discuss the necessity of market sur- 
veys. There has been a great deal of 
discussion on the causes of the decline. 
Opinions and counter-opinions have 
been exchanged back and forth, but 
the fact still remains that we are faced 
with a definite situation in our indus- 
try which calls for prompt and aggres- 
sive action. It seems to me we have 
sufficient qualitative analysis as to the 
various causes of this situation so as 
to render a further detailed quantita- 
tive analysis unnecessary. I think most 
of us are fully aware of the trend of 
the times in this regard. The time for 
theorizing and further discussion has 
long since gone by. 

Let us consider a few of the changes 
that have occurred in our manner of 
living: 


a. Cooking for breakfast seems almost 
to have disappeared in the American 
home, except for coffee and toast, and 
that is frequently done on the table by 
electricity. 


b. The family takes the old bus out for 
various trips in the evenings and over 
weekends, and patronizes the road 
houses and restaurants. 

. Tourist and trailer camps provide fa- 
cilities for consuming sandwiches and 
heating coffee. 

. The tremendous growth of apartment 
house living in the large cities pro- 
motes the habit of eating out, reducing 
the domestic fuel consumption and in- 
creasing the hotel and restaurant load. 

. The home service students tell us there 
is less bread and cake baking by the 
younger housewives. 

. Greater use of pre-cooked or partially 
cooked foods, cereals, meats, vege- 
tables, etc. 

. Less home canning—more purchases 
of canned products. 

. New theory of diet with less heavy 
hot meals, modern style and appear- 
ance, both men and women attempting 
to achieve the slender figure. 

i. Increase in number of chain restau- 
rants serving low-priced meals. 


Appliance Efficiency Improved 

During this period of depression 
and recession of sales, the manufactur- 
ers of gas appliances have not been 
idle. They deserve great commenda- 
tion for their courage and resourceful- 
ness during a discouraging period 
when they persistently invested their 
own capital to improve the efficiency 
and utility of gas-burning appliances. 
The replacement of old, inefficient ap- 
pliances by new ones, has made it pos- 
sible to accomplish the same work with 
less gas and this may have had some 
effect on reduced sales, but in my judg- 
ment it is a minor factor in the situa- 
tion, as the increased efficiency has 
been counteracted to some extent by 
the greater use of the appliances on 
account of the adaptability and mod- 
ern thermostatic control. 

We might as well face all the is- 
sues involved in the problem frankly. 
The production and promotion of elec- 
tric ranges and water heaters has been 
in the hands of well organized, finan- 
cially strong corporations, fully able 
to employ the most skillful salesman- 
ship resulting in an excellent job of 
selling and capitalizing upon the slo- 
gan the “Electric Standard of Liv- 
ing.” This is to a great extent an elec- 
trical age, radio, movies, huge water 
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power developments have all aided in 
keeping the electrical idea before the 
public. 

The electrical manufacturers strive 
in every way to increase the consump- 
tion of current for domestic and indus- 
trial purposes, so that they may keep 
their manufacturing facilities for cre- 
ating power plant machinery and dis- 
tribution equipment working up to a 
maximum production. The sale of 
domestic appliances is a minor part of 
their business but it creates the demand 
for additional current which makes a 
market for the large machinery. To 
this end they put tremendous pressure 
upon the operating electrical company 
to sell domestic electric appliances, in 
many cases at a loss and frequently, at 
rates for service that are not compen- 
satory. 


Electric Cooking Unprofitable 

As I prepared this discussion I had 
before me an exhaustive and unpreju- 
diced report on the replacement of 
gas ranges by electric ranges by a very 
prominent gas executive in one of the 
large combination companies. From 
his analysis it is conclusive the re- 
placement of gas ranges by electric 
ranges means a net loss to the operat- 
ing company. This was also clearly 
pointed out in the studies made at 
Rochester by Herman Russell. 

The sales in the electric department 
of this company over an eight-year 
period showed increases of nearly 
100%, while the gas sales except in 
those companies which were converted 
to natural gas, showed little or no in- 
crease and in some cases an actual loss. 
The domestic revenue from electric 
service did not increase in proportion 
to the sales on account of the reduced 
rates in order to get this business, but 
they showed on an average of probably 
25% increase, whereas in the gas de- 
partment there was an actual decrease 
in revenues for the most part. The 
change in the number of customers 
showed an increase in both divisions, 
but the reduction in the electric rate 
to gain this additional domestic busi- 
ness was in’most cases over twice the 
reduction in the gas rate per therm. 
This indicates clearly that there has 
not been enough clear-headed thinking 
on the subject of gas versus the electric 
problem. 
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Last year the gas industry united in an effort to give the public a better understanding 
of its product and services. A comprehensive national advertising campaign was designed 
to describe and sell the advantages and exclusive features of GAS for domestic, com- 
mercial, and industrial purposes. 

The effectiveness of the advertising has already been felt by the more than 700 partici- 
pating gas companies., 400,000 “Controlled Cooking” booklets have been distributed ... 
Over 1,500,000 customers of gas companies participating in the Mystery Chef Radio Pro- 
gram have called in person at the offices of these‘companies for their copy of the booklet, 
“Be an Artist at the Gas Range” ... Gas appliance sales have shown a subsiantial increase. 
The momentum of this initial drive is now swinging us into the second year of the pro- 
gram. In the new campaign. the addition of several magazines has greatly increased the 
national circulation, and during 1937-38 over 100,000,000 advertisements will feature gas 
for cooking and for refrigeration, water heating and house heating. The campaign slo- 
gan will be “Gas Is Your Quick, Clean, Economical Servant.” 

The Consolidated Edison Company of New York is enthusiastic about this cooperative 





movement in the gas industry. We are proud to participate. 


CONSOLIDATED EDISON COMPANY OF NEW YORK, INC. 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


ELECTRIC, GAS, AND STEAM SERVIC ia FOR BUSINESS AND THE HOME 





Testimonial advertising of the better sort. 


Appearing in gas trade journals it supports the 


national advertising and Mystery Chef programs in a positive way 


Up to a few years ago, it has gen- 
erally been assumed that natural gas 
on account of its high heating value 
and relatively lower cost, had little to 
fear from competition with electricity 
for the cooking load, and for a long 
time no competition was in evidence. 
However, during the past few years 
the tremendous increase in the national 
sale of electric ranges has become a 
very potent factor in the natural gas 
fields. The sale of gas ranges still 
greatly outnumbers the sale of electric 
ranges. In the eight-year period, 1929- 
1936, 8,730,000 gas ranges were sold 


as compared with 1,213,000 electric 
ranges, but while the ratio in 1929 was 
ten to one in favor of gas ranges, that 
margin has now been reduced to about 
five to one, so it is quite evident the 
sale of electric ranges is accelerating at 
a very rapid rate. 

There are over fifteen million gas 
customers, so it is evident that only 
about half of them have ranges less 
than eight years old and while prob- 
ably more than half the ranges sold in 
the last eight years have oven heat con- 
trol, there is still plenty of room for 
the sale of modern gas ranges. Unless 
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the customer has a modern range that 
is entirely satisfactory in operation, 
the tendency is to change to electric 
ranges. This was demonstrated quite 
clearly in the survey made at Roches- 
ter and it means the gas industry must 
wake up and tell the public what it 
has to sell. Automobiles are traded 
in every three or four years at the 
most, and while a gas range is not in 
the same class so far as customer appeal 
is concerned, the comparison affords 
you something to think about. 


Low-Cost Appeal 

On the other hand, there are a very 
large number of customers who have 
limited incomes and cannot afford to 
spend much money on domestic appli- 
ances. The requirements of modern 
living with the necessity for buying 
automobiles, radios, attending moving 
picture shows, make it necessary for 
them to economize in every possible 
way. In some sections of the country 
they have turned in large numbers to 
the use of oil for cooking, because of 
its cheapness and convenience as com- 
pared to solid fuels. It apparently is 
reasonably satisfactory to many of them 
because they still continue to use it. 
This means that the gas industry is 
caught between the pinchers of a mod- 
ern high-cost fuel on the one side, and 
a low-cost fuel slightly less convenient 
on the low side. 

All of these factors contribute ma- 
terially to the existing situation in the 
gas industry in the sale of gas for 
domestic purposes. They have all been 
talked about before and no doubt we 
shall repeat ourselves year after year, 
until we may get to the reminiscent 
stage when it is too late. 

I shall not attempt to give any more 
data. The statistics have served their 
purpose and the diagnosis is complete. 
We may not all agree in detail as to 
the causes but we certainly know 
enough about them to clearly establish 
what is necessary for the cure. Socio- 
logical changes in the manner of living 
have been responsible for some of the 
decline in sales but certainly there is 
something that can be done about the 
other factors involved, and it is up to 
the gas industry to do something now. 

Manufactured gas companies be- 
cause of the lower thermal content of 
their product and the necessarily higher 


cost of manufacture and distribution 
requiring higher rates, have experi- 
enced more loss in domestic business 
than have the natural gas companies, 
and have recovered more slowly be- 
cause they are not in as favorable 
position to meet competition. Natural 
gas undertakings in close proximity to 
large supplies of natural gas where 
the cost of transportation is relatively 
low, are in a better position for the 
time being, and in between the two 
come the mixed gas companies dis- 
tributing mixed, natural and manufac- 
tured gas, which number has been ma- 
terially increased in the last few years. 

As an operating executive whose in- 
terests are largely concerned with nat- 
ural gas, I cannot emphasize the point 
too strongly that the natural gas com- 
panies of this country are not only 
going to be faced in the future with 
the same competitive problems as are 
now racking the brains of the manu- 
factured gas executives, but they are in 
that situation now. The same condi- 
tions that caused the decline in the 
manufactured gas business are coming 
as certainly, though not so rapidly, in 
the natural gas areas. It is not always 
a question of cost to the customer but 
a question of being in style, the mod- 
ern way,—the Electrical Standard of 
Living. Those of us who do not real- 
ize that situation as it now exists are 
simply putting our heads in the sand 
and ignoring the actual facts. 

I have briefly but I think clearly 
painted the picture of the present 
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status of the domestic load of the gas 
industry as I see it, and as I think most 
of you will agree, and before proceed- 
ing to a discussion as to what we must 
do next, I should like to review briefly 
what we have done in the past beside 
just talking about it. 


What Has Been Done 

The activities of the Commercial 
Section of the A. G. A. have since the 
early depression days been devoted to 
a very intensive solution of the prob- 
lems. For some years sales confer- 
ences have been held in regions at 
which those on the firing line might 
tell their experiences and exchange 
views with others in their territory as 
well as other territories. These con- 
ferences undoubtedly produced excel- 
lent results and they are accepted in 
the industry as affording a forum 
where the salesmen up and down the 
line could speak freely. Both natural 
and manufactured gas territories have 
been covered in these conferences. 
Sales contests in the past three years 
have stimulated interest and imagina- 
tion on the part of the salesmen 
through a system of competitive 
awards, and have undoubtedly helped 
very materially, especially in the field 
of modern, efficient and beautiful do- 
mestic appliances for old, out-moded, 
unattractive, ugly gas ranges. 

There have been contests held on the 
sale of the gas water heaters and in 
the past eight-year period nearly 


Billie Burke, left, and Una Merkel, right, two outstanding Hollywood movie actresses appear- 

ing under M-G-M auspices, demonstrate their interest in cooking on the latest gas range models. 

Thirty five gas companies are now using these and other photographs of Hollywood stars. The 
Association's Publicity & Advertising Committee is sponsoring the service 
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5,000,000 water heaters have been 
sold, not all of them automatic, but 
an increasing number each year. The 
sale of electric water heaters is only 
just beginning, but over 100,000 were 
sold in 1936, and with the promotional 
electric rates now available many of 
the electric companies are concentrat- 
ing on an intensive sales program. 

The gas refrigerator has had a most 
interesting and romantic history, start- 
ing out with many operating difficulties 
including the necessity of circulating 
water. Practically all of these diffi- 
culties have been eliminated by re- 
search and the product as it now is 
seems absolutely perfect. Over a mil- 
lion units have been sold in the coun- 
try and undoubtedly most of them are 
still in use because apparently they 
never wear out. From discouraging 
beginnings, when most gas executives 
felt the expense of selling and main- 
taining them was not worth the effort, 
the gas refrigerator has become a most 
acceptable gas appliance and it is one 
of the bulwarks in holding the kitchen 
for gas. It amounts to a substantial 
base load and is one of the spearheads 
of our domestic sales effort. 


House Heating Gain 


There has been a substantial gain in 
house heating due to the intensive cam- 
paign fostered by the A.G. A. Very 
effective work has been done by the 
A. G. A. Committee in improving the 
design and efficiency of the conversion 
burners now available. There has been 
a large increase in house heating sales 
in companies which have been con- 
verted to straight natural or mixed gas 
and if it had not been for the effort 
made by manufactured gas companies 
to develop the house heating load, the 
domestic sales would have fallen off 
very much more than they have. 

The Commercial Section for years 
planned and wrote and thought and 
agitated for national advertising by the 
gas industry to offset so far as we could 
the enormous amount of paid public- 
ity enjoyed by our competitors because 
of the financial strength of their manu- 
facturer companies. Several times this 
program was sponsored and recom- 
mended by them, and their efforts were 
nearly crowned with success, only to 
meet with failure or postponement at 
the last minute because of the inability 
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The Southern California Gas Company ties in with the advertising program in a big way. 
This printed bulletin on the side of the company’s building measures 105 feet by 35 feet 
and is the largest tie-in to date 


to convince the industry of the neces- 
sity for spending the money. However, 
all these constant efforts had their ef- 
fect on the thought of the industry so 
that when James F. Pollard urged the 
adoption of a national advertising 
campaign at the 1935 Chicago conven- 


tion, the industry was ready to receive 


favorably the call to progress in this 
direction. 

You are all familiar with this very 
effective program of national advertis- 
ing which has been developed under 
the care of the A. G. A. Committee. 
The available funds while perhaps not 
adequate to cover the situation as it 
should be covered, have been expended 
in such a manner as to win the ap- 
proval and establish the confidence of 
the industry in the program. National 
advertising has helped most where op- 
erating companies have effectively tied 
in their local efforts and used the com- 
mittee’s follow-up material. National 
advertising, like Providence, ‘helps 
only those who help themselves.” 

Research in domestic gas appliances 
has been a major activity in the 
A.G. A Laboratory in Cleveland and 
elsewhere under Association sponsor- 
ship for the past two years. The man- 
ufacturers have aided in this program 
very effectively and they have spent not 
only a substantial portion of their 
earnings but have invested their capital 
in this activity. The results have been 
so satisfactory, that I feel a pardonable 
pride in having had some small part in 
the inception of this Association pro- 
gram. 

Through the initiative of Hugh 
Cuthrell of Brooklyn, a committee of 


the A. G. A. has developed what might 
be called a super-gas range comprising 
all the best qualities of all the best 
ranges offered by the manufacturers. 
Specifications have been completed and 
agreed upon to be effective on March 
1, 1938, and it is believed that before 
long a group of progressive range man- 
ufacturers will be producing ranges 
far ahead of anything ever offered by 
any industry for cooking the meals of 
the American people. This is indeed 
a constructive work. 


Radio Programs 


Radio programs have been devel- 
oped and used by gas companies serv- 
ing a large majority of our customers 
and a cooperative program of radio 
publicity by the Mystery Chef is now 


in active use. This is familiar to all 
of you and it has undoubtedly served 
to greatly popularize the use of gas. 
All these things will be talked 
about in great detail at various meet- 
ings of this Convention. I summarize 
them here because I want to draw 
clearly and briefly to your attention the 
work that is being done now in order 
to build up the domestic sales of the 
gas industry. It is directly involved 
in the question which the program 
committee has asked me to answer. 
In this day and age to attempt to 
tell any one what to do next is an 
almost insurmountable task. Things 
are happening at such a rapid tempo 
that the precedents of the past we tied 
to no longer apply. The economic 
laws of supply and demand seem to be 
suspended in some cases due to the 
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pressure of national or international 
policies. It is given to no one of us 
to find the complete answer to any 
problem but as each constructive step 
is taken along the lines of selling the 
more complete and adequate service 
to our customers, the outline of the 
next may become progressively clear as 
we go along. 


Home Planning Campaign 


Let us consider first the field of 
home planning. An ambitious cam- 
paign has been developed and ap- 
proved by the A.G. A. Board. It in- 
volves competitions by architects and 
others in home building and equip- 
ment with prizes for the winners and it 
contemplates a very large amount of 
publicity which cannot help but be 
beneficial in bringing the advantages 
of gas service through the finest appli- 
ances ever made to the attention of the 
American people. The architects in 
the country, numbering over 10,000, 
will be educated as to what gas can 
do to the modern way of living. The 
intelligent consideration of every exec- 
utive in the industry will be required 
to gain the best results from this 
program. The extent to which it 
will be successful will be measured 
by the time and attention given to it 
by the executives of the gas companies. 
As in national advertising, theirs is 
the responsibility of its success or fail- 
ure in their own communities, and it 
necessarily involves the investment of 
a substantial amount of money to get 
new business. 

We need increased faith and con- 
fidence not only in the economic foun- 
dation of our industry but in its future 
and public acceptance. Without that 
faith and courage to invest money in 
the future of this great industry we 
cannot make any progress,—we will 
only continue to slip further. 

We have too many electrically 
minded executives in combination com- 
panies, who give the gas side of their 
business minor importance, whereas, it 
is likely to prove of major importance 
in maintaining the solvency of their 
companies. They have a large invest- 
ment in the gas business which must 
earn a fair return and this cannot be 
done without increased sales. There are 
are too many gas executives in the com- 
bination companies who have not com- 


pletely analyzed the problems involved 
and are not fully aware of the eco- 
nomics involved in the sale of gas and 
the possibilities for the future. They 
are prone to take the easiest way with- 
out a proper consideration of the facts. 
The influence of the large electric man- 
ufacturing companies to increase do- 
mestic sales in order to increase the 
sale of larger equipment is given too 
much consideration in many operating 
policies, so that it overshadows the 
real economic values in a given situa- 
tion. 

We need more money for the pro- 
motion of our business. The gas in- 
dustry spends only a fraction of the 
enormous sums, in percentage of gross 
revenue, devoted to the sale of their 
product in the automotive, electric and 
other industries. I want to point out 
again that the gas industry and the util- 
ity industry in general has a far larger 
investment per dollar of gross than any 
other industry in the country. It some- 
times runs as high as $4 or $5 for 
capital per dollar of gross and this 
makes it far more important and neces- 
sary for the gas industry to spend a 
greater proportion of its gross receipts 
in promoting widespread uses of gas 
as a fuel, because any industry that can- 
not increase its business is bound to 
go the other way. Our expenditure 
for new capital investment’ seems to 
keep on increasing. Without addi- 
tional growth in business this new 
money can never earn its fixed charges 
or even be amortized over the period 
of useful life. 


Rochester Studies 


I wonder if our industry will ever 
adequately recognize the service ren- 
dered it during the past eighteen 
months by our President, Mr. Russell, 
who has conducted extensive studies 
and surveys, based on his own combi- 
nation gas and electric property in 
Rochester, but applicable with minor 
variations to all communities. He has 
adapted these results to conditions in 
New England, on the Pacific Coast, in 
Indiana and elsewhere. They apply 
directly to the economics of gas and 
electric services in the home and to 
their effect upon the gas company, and 
the combination gas and electric prop- 
erty and the public. He and his staff 
have been untiring in their efforts to 
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learn the facts painstakingly in their 
interpretation of the results of the 
survey, and courageous, though con- 
servative, in their presentation to the 
members of the industry. 

Mr. Russell's conclusions, though 
never extreme, crack like a whip. They 
are especially well stated in his address 
August 17 before the Pacific Coast 
Gas Association. I have drawn from 
them the following: 


“Whatever advantage there may be in 
the results obtainable, lies with gas on 
the score of flexibility, reliability and 
speed; also appliance costs and repairs are 
favorable to gas. Careful tests made by 
Home Service girls, whose daily work calls 
for the demonstration of both gas and elec- 
tric ranges, showed superior performance 
for the gas range, both as to oven and top 
burner operation. The reasons for this are 
evident when one studies the results of 
tests made by the A.G.A. Laboratory as 
set forth in Bulletin No. 6 entitled “In- 
vestigations of Domestic Cooking by Gas 
and Electricity” issued by the Laboratory 
in April, 1935. More recent tests in our 
own laboratory using the latest models of 
gas and electric ranges fully corroborate 
these results. Future supremacy will de- 
pend upon future improvement in appli- 
ances. 


Com petitive Economics 

“With most combination companies in 
nearly all sections, it is in the customers’ 
and the company’s interest to retain and 
promote the gas cooking, water heating and 
refrigeration load. Straight gas companies 
must meet competition and aggressively 
campaign for the domestic fuel load, con- 
fident that the business is logically theirs. 
Where large commercial and_ industrial 
power business is being solicited by gas 
companies in competition with electric 
power load, this should only be done where 
there is a certainty that such gas business 
is definitely in the customers’ interest and 
not merely as retaliation against the electric 
company for invasion of markets rightfully 
belonging to the Gas Company. 

“Straight electric companies should lay 
off the range and water heater load as prop- 
erly belonging to the gas companies and 
as costly to themselves and the customer. 
Such business is definitely unprofitable to 
the company and costs the consumer more 
than equivalent gas service. The practice 
of some electric companies in subsidizing 
range installations and offering special in- 
ducements, coupled with very low cooking 
and water heater inducement rates, is sure 
to result in a demand upon the part of 
commercial and industrial customers for 
lower rates. This is already being ex- 
perienced by some companies. 

“There is much merit in the thought that 
a prosperous competing gas company is a 
protection to an electric company in the 
matter of rates and future earnings. Cer- 
tain it is that without gas competition there 
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is bound to be increased pressure for lower 
electric rates on the part of domestic con- 
sumers in order to offset the increased cost 
of electric cooking and water heating to 
them, which if not granted will result in 
increased demand for municipal ownership, 
and if granted will result in impairment 
of earnings and service. Utility companies 
have common interests and problems; good 
sense suggests closer cooperation. 

“Straight electric and combination com- 
panies should give more attention to pro- 
moting lighting and small appliance load. 
This field offers great possibilities of de- 
velopment of profitable load, with a mini- 
mum of investment. Few homes are ade- 
quately lighted or completely equipped with 
small electric appliances such as radios, 
toasters, percolators, fans (cooking and 
ventilating), disposal units, ironers, wash- 
ing machines, etc. One I ES lamp added to 
the average Rochester home means an addi- 
tional gross revenue of $4.00 or $3.00 net, 
with $10.00 added investment. An electric 
range added to the lines means an invest- 
ment of $285.00 and a net loss in income 
of $3.47 annually. Also, this would mean 
a write-off of gas investment of $140.00 
for each electric range installed in place 
of a gas range. 

“If an electric range ai:d water heater are 
substituted for a gas range and water 
heater, there is an added electric investment 
of $357.95 per installation and a write-off 
of gas investment of $215.00. In both 
these cases the substitution means an added 
cost to the customer of $21.00 in the case 
of the range, and with the range and water 
heater, an added cost to the customer of 
$51.00. 


Showmanship Essential 


“The future of the gas industry depends 
upon a better understanding upon the part 
of the general public and those who are 
engaged in the gas and electric business of 
the many advantages in the way of economy 
and performance which GAS has to offer. 
This understanding can be brought about 
by greater sales effort, more showmanship, 
more advertising, more publicity by those 
engaged in the industry. The future of 
the industry will also depend in large 
measure upon the development and im- 
provement in processes and appliances. 
This means a comprehensive research pro- 
gram on the part of companies and manu- 
facturers of appliances and equipment. 

“We in Rochester recognize the advan- 
tages gas enjoys and appreciate the benefits 
to customer and company of continued gas 
service. We have faith that those engaged 
in the industry will have the courage, 
understanding and vision to do those things 
now which are necessary to the future pros- 
perity of the industry. These are the rea- 
sons why the sales policy of the Rochester 
company is to promote and develop the 
gas domestic fuel load, range, water heater, 
refrigerator and house heating; the domes- 
tic electric lighting and small appliance 
load, and commercial and industrial gas or 
electric load, whichever may be to the 
customer's interest, in each particular case.” 


Continued on page 368) 
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Gospeleer for Gas 


The Mystery Chef, Gospeleer for Gas, shakes hands with “Kookie,” the talking robot, who 

is presently touring the properties of the American Gas and Power Company, and other utility 

properties. “Kookie” was produced by the George N. Wallace Co. of New York, sales consult- 

ants in the utility field. In the photograph are shown the Mystery Chef's two dogs, White 
Rock and Sandy 


RE women still interested enough in 

cooking to forsake other activities and 
spend the time and effort to set forth to 
their gas companies in pursuit of such a 
homely article as a recipe book? 

Ask the Mystery Chef! 

In a period of 22 months since the Chef 
went on the air as the Gospeleer For Gas, 
1,630,000 copies of his book entitled ‘Be 
An Artist at the Gas Range’ have been 
called for in person at the offices of gas com- 
panies. This means that over one million 
and a half American homemakers have vol- 
untarily charted their culinary courses ac- 
cording to the Chef's instructions. 

The Mystery Chef not only is an ambas- 
sador for gas as a cooking fuel; he is creat- 
ing day by day a strong consumer preference 
for refrigeration, water heating and house 
heating appliances operated by gas. 

This cooperative advertising program 
started December 1, 1935 with 85 Eastern 
companies participating through 13 stations 
of the National Broadcasting Company. To- 
day 100 companies have boarded the sky- 
rocket—among them 91 Eastern companies 
and 9 from the Pacific Coast, utilizing 14 
broadcasting stations in the East and five in 
the far West. About twenty companies, in 
addition to the above, are using electrical 
transcriptions. 

Meters of gas and combination gas and 
electric companies participating in the “live” 
broadcast have increased to 6,181,185 from 


4,738,747 at the beginning of the program. 
And piling up on its own momentum as a 
best seller “Be An Artist at the Gas Range” 
has hit a new high. In excess of 100,000 
copies have been purchased by companies in 
a little over two months—double the quan- 
tity ordered for the same period last year, 
reflecting a nationwide demand. 

How is the Mystery Chef helping to turn 
the tide toward the greater use of gas in the 
home? Not by resorting to the usual emo- 
tionalizing uproar of brasses and wood winds, 
nor the fanfare of trumpets. All alone he sets 
forth over the air waves and quietly and 
sensibly unravels the complexities of cook- 
ing, that all who hear may prepare food 
easily, simply and perfectly at home with 
the assistance of a modern gas range. Weav- 
ing in his homely philosophy, he subtlely sets 
a pattern for good living and an harmonious 
atmosphere within the home, all predicated 
upon the basis of three square meals a day. 

This canny Scot with the pleasing burr in 
his voice follows no fixed and old-fashioned 
culinary formulas, but is a modern among 
the moderns, originating and creating ideas 
for the best and most simplified methods that 
get cooking results. He popularizes inexpen- 
sive wholesome foods, believing that even 
the cheapest are worthy of proper prepara- 
tion. He unmasks the mysteries of foreign 
fare and gives it American citizenship by 
placing it for variety on the menu in the av- 
erage home. 
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Obligation of the Gas Industry to a Fire 
Prevention Campaign 


HE remarkable development of 

interest and enthusiasm noted in 
recent years in a Fire Prevention Cam- 
paign has been secured largely because 
of the individual support of Industry 
and Trade Associations. Our Associa- 
tion and its members are in contact, as 
public servants, with thousands of 
people in home and industry, and their 
safety and welfare are pertinent to the 
growth of our industry. 


Fire Prevention W eek 

The observance of Fire Prevention 
Week, October 3-9, 1937, is a humani- 
tarian and economic movement spon- 
sored by the National Fire Protection 
Association and proclaimed by the 
President of the United States to con- 
serve human life and property from 
the ravages of fire. It is estimated that 
10,000 people are burned to death an- 
nually and many thousands are in- 
jured. More than half of these casual- 
ties occur in houses. Fire losses in the 
United States for the year 1936, as 
estimated by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, were $263,259,- 
746. This would pay for the gasoline 
required for America’s 25,000,000 
automobiles to proceed from New 
York City to Chicago, and in addition 
there would be a surplus left over. 
These economic losses by fire are in- 
directly and directly reflected in our 
taxes and would pay the yearly budget 
for our Navy. 

The American Gas Association and 
its members have both a humanitarian 
and selfish interest in this movement 
on fire prevention. Any economic loss 
is directly reflected in the purchasing 
power of the public which reflects on 
the use of our commodity. Tax budgets 
assessed against our utility members 
contain large sums for fire losses and 
protection. It is not the purpose of a 
Fire Prevention Campaign to dissemi- 
nate fear into the public minds, but to 
make them conscious of the needless 
loss of human lives and property by 
fire 


By N. E. Berti 


A. G. A. Representative to the National 
Fire Protection Association 


Fire in its controlled state is a useful 
and essential servant of man, but un- 
controlled it becomes a menace. Our 
Association through its Testing Labora- 
tories is continually aiding Fire Pre- 
vention by regulating gas equipment 
standards, and helping equipment 
manufacturers to offer to the public 
safe means of using our commodity. 
The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, of which our association is a 
member, acts as a clearing house on all 
matters pertaining to fire prevention. 
Their efforts and work in bringing to- 
gether Industry, Municipal Authori- 
ties, Scientists, Underwriters and In- 
surance Interests have been reflected in 
a constant reduction in fire losses. 


A. G. A. Cooperation 

The cooperation of our Association 
and its members is a public obligation. 
Statistics of the past years prove what 
can be accomplished. The records of 
the Actuarial Bureau of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters show that 
over a ten-year period the fire loss due 
to manufactured and natural gas pro- 
duced and sold in the United States 
has declined from $3.25 per million 
cubic feet to $1.00 per million cubic feet. 

There are numerous opportunities 
and means of disseminating fire pre- 
vention information by our member 
companies. First, we have the National 
Fire Protection Association whose 
chairman, T. Alfred Fleming of the 
International Committee for Fire Pre- 
vention Week can be approached for 
aid in planning Fire Prevention Week. 
Window displays may be arranged for 
the week calling the attention of the 
public to approved A. G. A. tested 
appliances and making comparison 
with obsolete equipment or methods of 
installations which may be considered 
hazardous. This presents an excellent 
Opportunity to capitalize on gas house 


heating, emphasizing its safety in com- 
parison with other fuels where ashes 
and uncontrolled heat create an inher- 
ent fire hazard. Where gas heating is 
used, basements are fitted up as recrea- 
tion rooms and the practice of using 
them as store rooms and for rubbish ac- 
cumulation is eliminated. Safety rules 
for the home may be prepared ona small 
slip, to be included with gas bills and 
invitations given to inspect safe and 
modern gas equipment. Thus the cam- 
paign is carried into every home and 
there will be an incentive created to 
install safer and modern gas equipment. 


Safety Service 

It is also advantageous in this cam- 
paign to remind the public that your 
company is interested in the safe use 
of its commodity, and have service- ° 
men available at their call to see that 
their equipment is safely and efficiently 
operated. Meter readers and service- 
men who contact the public have an 
Opportunity of noting conditions in 
basement and homes and _ bringing 
hazardous conditions to the attention 
of the home owner. Many serious acci- 
dents and fires occur through the use 
of inflammable cleaning fluids. These 
accidents can occur without the pres- 
ence of open flames or sparks, as fric- 
tion in cleaning operations can cause 
ignition of combustible vapors. Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories have a listing 
of safe dry cleaning fluids, and such 
materials are designated as such on the 
manufacturer's label. 

Dealers and plumbing contractors 
should be contacted in this fire preven- 
tion campaign and meetings can be 
held at which safety practices in the 
use of our commodity can be discussed. 
This will offer a good opportunity to 
acquaint them with newer and safer 
equipment, and offer sales incentive to 
replace obsolete appliances. These 
meetings will also be valuable in re- 
viewing the latest municipal regula- 
tions and Underwriters’ Codes on safe 
installation practices. 
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Safety Pays Big Dividends 


Part II 


VICE-PRESIDENT in a large 
bank left for a position in an- 
other city. A man went to the presi- 
dent to apply for the job. The latter's 
answer was something like this:— 
“Why when we replace a vice-presi- 
dent, it means we hire an office boy.” 
In a good, well-organized company, 
this ought to be the rule. If the rule, 
then a great deal more care should be 
used in hiring that office boy, clerk, 
lineman’s helper and apprentice engi- 
neer. He should not only be sound in 
wind and limb, but he should be intel- 
ligent and preferably he should have at 
least a high school education. Logically 
then, a thorough medical examination 
and approval by the company physi- 
cian should be a prereq- 
uisite to getting on the 
company's payroll. The 
beginning of safety is to 
avoid hiring the inca- 
pacitated or unfit. Your 
company has saved a 
large, even though it is 
an unknown amount, 
when you rigidly follow 
the doctor’s recommendations as to 
physical fitness. Picking men for the 
job, not just hiring any Tom, Dick 
and Harry, is saving the company 
money. You should figure that you 
are hiring a man for many years of 
service, the company is going to in- 
vest time and money in training him, 
and will incur definite obligations 
to him, which obligations grow greater 
with each additional year of service he 
renders the company. 

But a sound safety program won't 
stop with the initial, or shall I call it 
entrance medical examination. A sick 
workman can hurt himself, or hurt his 
buddy with the greatest of ease. A sick 
man will do less and do poorer work, 
but you are paying him just the same. 
Some years ago, we commenced giving 
a free medical examination once a year 
to all trainmen over 40 years of age. 
We found an astounding number with 
rather serious disabilities, such as de- 
fective vision, hernia, high blood pres- 
sure, defective teeth, etc. These men 





By W. E. MircHe. 


Vice-President and General Manager, 
Georgia Power Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


were advised, unless the disability was 
such as to constitute a positive hazard 
to the public, that they would be con- 
tinued on their regular jobs, but they 
would be expected to do the necessary 
to correct the situation. Now these men 
look forward to their annual check up 
and willingly follow the doctor’s rec- 
ommendations. 

For the past three years we have 
followed the same practice with refer- 
ence to all outside employees in the 
Electrical Department over forty, and 
this year have applied to the office staff 
as well. A copy of the report is given 


This is the second part of an address by Mr. Mitchell | 
| which was presented at the annual convention of the Edi- | 
| son Electric Institute in Chicago, June 3, 1937. The first 

part appeared in the September issue of the Monthly. It | 
is also the second of a series of Safety Messages by prom- | 
inent utility executives, sponsored by the Accident Pre- | 
_ vention Committee, which will be published in the Monthly. _ 


the employee and the suggestion made 
that he consult his regular family physi- 
cian regarding correcting defects. I 
wanted to see for myself if any concrete 
results could be shown, so I asked and 
got the following tabulation of the 
examinations of the identical men for 
two successive years. 


Do you need any more proof? 
Thirty per cent to fifty per cent im- 
provement in the larger groups. Con- 
vert it into dollars. Suppose the average 
efficiency is improved 1% and there 
are some 1600 people over 40, it 
means a saving of nearly $20,000, and 
the examinations cost less than $5,000. 

Someone says that’s too paternal- 
istic. I say it's good business. Doesn't 
the employee spend 60% to 75% of 
his waking time in the company’s serv- 
ice? Does the stipend in the semi- 
monthly pay envelope discharge in full 
the company’s obligation? I think not. 
In times of stress, whether from out- 
side political attack, or labor distur- 
bances, the brass hats talk about and 
want employee loyalty and usually get 
it, often I think to a far 
greater degree than they 
deserve. For after all, 
what have they done to 
develop that spirit of 
loyalty in the em- 
ployees? Have they ever 
really thought of him as 
anything but an eco- 
nomic pawn to provide 
profits and dividends? 

I have attended a good many direc- 
tors’ meetings. Doubtless you have too. 
I've heard many discussions of con- 
struction programs and expansion pro- 
grams, but always from the money 
side. And if operations were discussed, 
again it all revolved around money. 





ANNUAL HEALTH EXAMINATIONS—OPERATING DEPARTMENT 
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Men with 


Number Defects 





NUMBER EXAMINED 
Defective teeth 
Defective vision 
(uncorrected ) 
High blood pressure 
Diseased tonsils 
Kidney or bladder disease . . 
Heart disease 
Varicose veins 
Hernia 
Hemorrhoids 
Syphilis 
Lung disease 


349 
160 45.8 


97 27.8 
49 14.0 
20 5.7 
25 7.0 
20 a7 
30 8.6 
40 11.5 
10 2.9 
13 3.7 


3. 8.8 (inc.) 
1.7 183.3 (Inc.) 
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Why were expenses so high? Would 
the dividend be earned? Seldom have 
I heard—Are we treating our em- 
ployees right? Are we paying them 
enough? What do they think of their 
company? The workman is still inde- 
pendent. He doesn’t want to be pat- 
ronized. He has a pride in his job. He 
is worthy of his salt. I believe it would 
pay the directors to think more about 
the employees—to learn what they are 
really thinking. It would be an excel- 
lent safety first measure. It might, like 
the annual medical examinations, dis- 
cover some latent ills that could be 
cured before they became fatal. It 
might prevent a sit-down strike or save 
passing a dividend. Yes, we think an- 
nual medical examinations for all over 
40 are properly a part of our safety 
program and have paid big dividends. 


Employee Credit Unions 

Another factor in safety is peculiar 
to the South. Our people are notorious 
installment buyers. The proverbial New 
England habit of thrift is almost un- 
known. Now, a lineman about to be 
garnisheed is not in the frame of mind 
to be a safe workman, particularly 
when he remembers that it is a rule of 
the company that he'll be discharged if 
garnisheed. What does he do? Why, 
he goes to the loan shark and then he 
is in for real trouble. Finally, he gets 
in so deep he has to come to the com- 
pany but usually he is ashamed or 
afraid to tell the whole amount of his 
debts. In 1930 this situation had be- 
come so bad that the company had 
made advances of $26,000 to em- 
ployees, not for company purposes but 
to aid the employees. Today the amount 
of these advances is $2,500. How was 
this done? By sponsoring eight em- 
ployees credit unions organized under 
Federal charters. We found that the 
employees’ credit committee soon knew 
the deadbeats and bad risks and it was 
much harder boiled than the company. 
They now have so much money that 
they have difficulty keeping it loaned 
out. I saw one trainman come in and 
put $800 in one, two and five dollar 
bills that he wouldn't trust in the 
banks into the credit union when he 
learned it would earn him 6% and 
be protected by a Federal audit. Did 
that save the company any money? Yes, 
and it made better employees. You 
say, “Yes, but a far call to Safety.” No, 


just a part of the safe and sane pro- 
gram. 

Service buttons with the company’s 
motto—"A Citizen Wherever We 
Serve’’—and a star for each ten years’ 
service, are valuable as showing the 
company appreciates the long years of 
loyal and efficient service. Two-50 
year, 49-40 year, 218-30 year, 646-20 
year, and 2262-10 year employees; 
3177 employees with ten or more years’ 
service out of a total of 5136, makes 
for safety and efficiency. If they hadn't 
been competent, they wouldn’t have 
stayed that long. It demonstrates that 
they are men of character; also that 
had the work not been of an attractive 
type, they wouldn’t have stayed long 
enough to earn these service buttons. 

But in spite of all the safety or- 
ganization, and all the effort to care- 
fully select and train the men, human 
nature being what it is, and our busi- 
ness being what it is, there will be 
accidents. Then what ? Shall we quit and 
say there’s nothing in the safety busi- 
ness? NO, if we've the right stuff, 
we'll carry on. A man may make the 
same mistake just once, if the “juice” 
doesn’t kill him the second time, he 
ought to be discharged. But what of 
the men permanently disabled on the 
job? Here is one of the best oppor- 
tunities to do a real job. Will you stop 
with the letter of the law, paying him 
the exact amount demanded by the 
Workman's Compensation Act? How 
you treat this class will have a tre- 
mendous effect on all your employees. 
Do they know that you go away be- 
yond the law, that you try to rehabili- 
tate the man and fit him for some other 
job? Then they'll say you are a good 
company to work for and they'll put 
out as they never will for bare bones 
naked justice. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of 
safety. Yes, from the hiring of the 
green man, all through his training 
period, right up till he becomes a fore- 
man, and then the job has just been 
well begun, for you must then teach 
him to be a trainer of other men. One 
of my old foremen gave this as his 
idea of a foreman. ‘A foreman must 
realize his three way responsibility: 
namely; to his men, to the company, 
and to the public, knowing full well 
that his ultimate success depends on 
his success in dealing with these three 
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groups.” That man has learned the 
value of safety. 

So, we believe in safety! It has saved 
many lives. It has reduced accidents. It 
is not a fad. We all believe in and 
work at it. We think that saving 
through safety is sensible. 

In the days to come we are facing 
more unrest amongst the laboring class 
than ever before. Labor will make new 
and often unreasonable demands. How 
better can they be met than by the de- 
velopment of mutual trust and confi- 
dence through your safety meetings ? 

More and more important to the 
success of any enterprise will be the 
loyal, efficient service of its employees. 
A careful selection of the employee, 
his careful training, an adequate safety 
and health program, and a decent re- 
gard for the rights and needs of the 
employees are most important factors 
in building the ideal employee group. 
No industry has a more intelligent, 
more loyal, higher type group of em- 
ployees than the public utilities of this 
country. The safety program has been 
tried and has paid big dividends. 


Barrett Named President 
of L. I. Lighting Co. 


DWARD F. BARRETT, vice-presi- 

dent and director of Long Island 
Lighting Company, will become president 
of the company on October 1, succeeding 
Ellis L. Phillips, who will become chair- 
man of the board, it was announced Sep- 
tember 19. Mr. Barrett will, at the same time, 
become president of all of the subsidiaries 
of Long Island Lighting system with the ex- 
ception of Kings County Lighting Co., of 
which he will continue as a director. 

Mr. Barrett's accession to the presi- 
dency of Long Island Lighting will mark 
the first change in the executive direction 
of the company since 1912, when Mr. 
Phillips, who, with a small group of as- 
sociates, had founded the company a year 
earlier, was named president. Mr. Bar- 
rett, since he became associated with the 
company in 1934, has had charge of its 
financial operations. During that period 
the system has completed the financing of 
over $46,000,000 of securities, which were 
sold privately to investors. 

Mr. Phillips, who has given more than 
twenty-five years of active service to the 
company, has seen it grow from an $800,- 
000 concern with thirty-five employees 
and 1,089 electric consumers to a system 
embracing all of Nassau and Suffolk 
Counties and substantial territory in 
Queens, with assets of more than $133,- 
000,000, over 3,000 employees, and 192,- 
000 electric and 257,000 gas customers. 
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Your Association— 
What It Is ana What It Offers 


VI 
N 1920 a special- 
I ized activity in the 
gas industry began to 
show its influence in 
the sales and public 
relations plans of a 
number of companies. 
Home service was the 
designated term and it 
meant just that—serv- 
ice to the homes of 
customers through giv- 
ing instruction on the 
use and care of gas 
equipment sold to 

these homes. 


Miss Jessie McQueen has been 
home service counsellor in the Ameri- 
can Gas Association since 1929. In 
the Commercial Section activities 
she acts as secretary of the Home 


Service Committee. 

Miss McQueen has a 
B.S. degree in Home 
Economics from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and 
an M.A. degree from 
Columbia University, 
New York City. She is 
a member of Phi Upsilon 
Omicron, national honor- 
ary home economics fra- 
ternity. 

Upon graduation, teaeh- 
ing experience as a high 
school supervisor of home 
economics was followed 
by appointment as head 
of the Home Economics 
Department of Northern 


went into the Government Exten- 
sion Service where for three years 
she was State Food and Nutrition 
Specialist in Montana. This work 
included the preparation of bulletins 


on food and nutrition subjects as 


Miss Jessie McQueen 


well as training courses 
for use by the county ex- 
tension agents throughout 
the state. It required the 
training of district lead- 
ers and _  ilecture-demon- 
stration work before adult 
clubs. It also included 
many contacts with the 
State Federated Women’s 
Clubs and _ cooperation 
with the Public Health 
Service in the prepara- 
tion of a Handbook for 
School Nutrition. 

Miss McQueen has a 
membership in the Home 


“Aims, Organization 
and Publicity’’; 
“Home Calls’; “In- 
side Activities’ ; ‘“Out- 
side Activities.” 

An important part 
of the home service 
counsellor’s job is to 
collect and maintain 
an extensive file on 
plans of work under 
way in all member 
companies of the As- 
sociation. The material 
collected in this way is 
presented in a bi- 
monthly bulletin en- 


This activity de- 
veloped so that in 
1923 a Home Service 
Committee was ap- 
pointed by the Com- 
mercial Section with 
the primary motive of 
interesting more com- 
panies in putting this department in 
their regular plan of operation. Since 
that time home service has grown in 
numbers, influence and effectiveness. 

When the committee was organized 
there were just 14 departments re- 
ported. In 1926 this figure had grown 
to 92. It was 155 three years later, 331 
in 1930, 370 in 1934 and is 500 at the 
present time. The directors of these 
departments together with their assist- 
ants total about 1,200 women. This 
steady growth, even through depres- 
sion years, would seem to indicate that 
home service fills a definite need in 
the industry. 

It was early decided that this activity 
merited the fullest assistance of the 
American Gas Association in the mat- 
ter of exchange of ideas and promo- 
tion. The result of this decision was 
the appointment by the Commercial 
Section of a Home Service Counsel- 
lor to foster its development in the 
gas industry. 

The office of the home service coun- 


economics 


State Teachers College, Marquette, 
Michigan, with a special assignment 
by the State Board of Education to 
enlarge the two-year course in home 
to a four-year course 
meeting requirements for a B.S. de- 


From this work Miss McQueen 


of New York. 


sellor is a clearing house of informa- 
tion on home service work. The coun- 
sellor also acts as secretary of the 
Home Service Committee in which 
capacity she is able to maintain a con- 
tinuity of program between the ad- 
ministrations of retiring and incoming 
chairmen. 

One of the major activities of the 
Home Service Committee was the prep- 
aration in 1926 of a book entitled, 
“Aims and Organization of Home 
Service Work.” It outlined the three- 
fold aim of home service, which con- 
tinues to the present day. It is: to sell 
more gas, to sell more appliances and 
to create better public relations. The 
widespread distribution of this book 
was influential in clarifying and popu- 
larizing home service. 

This was followed, in 1930, by a 
new Manual on Home Service, which 
presented concise and authentic in- 
formation on activities carried on in all 
parts of the country. It consisted of 
four booklets, divided as follows: 


Economics in Business 
Department of the American Home 
Economics Association, acting as 
chairman of the New York group of ter is sent to home 
this section in 1935. She has also 
been elected to membership in the 
American Dietetic Association and 
the League of Advertising Women 


titled “Home Service 
News.” This news let- 


service directors in all 
gas companies and, 
upon request, to sales 
managers and other 
executives. In addition 
to covering activities of home service 
departments in widespread sections of 
the country, it also lists up-to-date in- 
formation on periodicals, new text 
books and recent research. Twice a year 
it carries a summary of all articles of 
interest to home service directors pub- 
lished in the leading women’s and pro- 
fessional journals. 

With the kitchen modernization 
vogue, it was natural that home service 
departments should take the lead in 
this development. Consequently the 
Home Service Committee and the home 
service counsellor have taken an active 
interest in this work. Material has been 
disseminated concerning the relative 
merits of gas and electricity and much 
assistance has been rendered in the 
prepartion of texts on kitchen plan- 
ning. 

Some of the specific duties of the 
home service counsellor have been out- 
lined as follows: 

To assist in the organization of 
new home service departments in 
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companies desiring assistance be- 
cause of her acquaintance with the 
national scope of home service ac- 
tivities. 

To assist companies in securing 
qualified home service workers 
through a list maintained of those 
available for such service. 

To keep informed on research be- 
ing conducted by scientific and edu- 
cational departments in the interest 
of home welfare as it affects the gas 
industry; also with the operation 
and work of the A. G. A. Testing 
Laboratory and other developments 
in the field of manufacture of house- 
hold appliances. 

To keep informed on work done 
by schools and universities giving 
courses in home economics and par- 
ticularly those which give courses in 
instruction on household appliances. 

To make a compilation each year 
of an accurate and up-to-date list 
of names and addresses of home 
service workers with their company 
affiliations. 

To maintain contacts with all 
organizations allied to home service 
work such as the American Home 
Economics Association and the 
American Dietetic Association. 

To make contacts with women’s 
magazines through the personnel of 
their home making departments, and 
give assistance to writers in these 
magazines when asked for illustra- 
tions and the privilege of checking 
the accuracy of technical statements. 
To offer cooperation with other 
commercial groups having aims 
similar to those of home service de- 
partments, such as food and equip- 
ment companies. 

To render advisory service in As- 
sociation activities, such as assistance 
in the preparation of Association 
publications involving home eco- 
nomics aspects, and the new national 
advertising program. 

To cooperate with the A. G. A. 
Testing Laboratory on any work of 
particular application to home eco- 
nomics work. 

To be responsible for the develop- 
ment of home service participation 
on Sales Conference programs and 
the general Association Convention 
programs. 


It has been said that those who 
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know home service work best are its 
strongest supporters. Certainly, it is 
true that the most successful depart- 
ments are in companies where sales 
managers and top executives have 
studied its operation, its reports and 
results. It is believed that the clearing 
house of information on home service 
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work at A. G. A. Headquarters, work- 
ing with the most generous support 
from home service directors through- 
out the country, and through its repre- 
sentative Home Service Committee, has 
been the means of bringing into the 
gas industry a sales ally and an impor- 
tant factor in public relations. 





Natural Gas Replaces Electric 
Power in TVA Area 


By H. G. D’Spain 


Mississippi Public Service Co., 
Amory, Miss. 


N view of the competitive situation be- 

tween natural gas and electricity sup- 
plied on the glorified TVA yardstick rates, 
some recent developments in connection 
with gas replacing electric power are sig- 
nificant. 

For a number of years our company 
served natural gas to a local Gravel Com- 
pany for an old worn out 165 horsepower 
natural gas engine, direct connected to a 
generator. Electricity from the generator was 
wired to a motor on a boat for pumping 
gravel. 

Over two years ago when the TVA elec- 
tric rates were made available to this 
Gravel Company near Amory, the owners 
were pursuaded to abandon their old nat- 
ural gas engine, to sell it for junk and to 
purchase electricity for power. All of our 
sales effort in trying to convince these 
people that electricity would cost at least 
35% more than gas for power would not 
dissuade them from tying up with the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 

After losing this load to the electric 
people, I immediately began to solicit the 
Gravel Company to purchase another gas 
engine. My recommendations were that they 
should purchase a semi high speed gas 
engine that could be direct connected to 
the pump and mounted on the boat. 

Quite some time ago these people ad- 
mitted that the electric cost for pumping 
gravel was much higher than they had an- 
ticipated. They have now purchased and are 
operating a natural gas engine on their 
dredge boat. The new gas engine went into 
operation in July. Natural gas is piped to 
the water's edge of the lake in which the 
dredge boat is located. At this point gas is 
metered at 20 pounds pressure, and the 
Gravel Company supplies approximately 
600 feet of rubber hose to take the gas 
from the meter to the boat. 

Although this hose is quite heavy and 
has an internal diameter of 1 inch, it floats 
on the water without the use of buoys or 
pontoons. Gas pressure regulators on the 
boat reduce the pressure from 20 pounds to 
3 ounces for the gas engine. This new gas 








engine is 120 horsepower, direct connected 
to the pump and has the capacity of load- 
ing a car of gravel in 20 minutes. 

A cotton gin owner at Tupelo states that 
55c per bale of cotton for power on the 
TVA electric rate is the cheapest price for 
which he has ever ginned cotton. However, 
since installing a natural gas engine he 
states that his power cost for ginning cotton 
is less than 10c per bale. His average gas 
cost is around 25¢ per M cu.ft. 

Last year at Nettleton, Mississippi, a gin 
owner, using natural gas, reduced his gin- 
ning price 50c per bale, thereby forcing a 
competitive gin owner, using TVA elec- 
tricity, in the same town to install natural 
gas engines this year. 


Customers Misled 


I feel that the above instances conclu- 
sively prove that the much heralded yard- 
stick rates are not necessarily an induce- 
ment for locating industries in the TVA 
area where natural gas is available. That 
part of the electric program for the decen- 
tralization of industry has not taken into 
consideration that part of the TVA area 
where natural gas is available, and possibly 
many customers are being misled in elec- 
trical equipment investments that are not 
justified. 

Due to the excessive amount of free pub- 
licity that has been given this enormous 
electric program, many people have ob- 
tained an erroneous idea of electric cost. At 
least for the time being their thoughts have 
been entirely submerged in the cheapness 
of electricity so that comparative costs of 
competitive commodities or services have 
been lost. 

A few days ago one of the Memphis 
newspapers, which covers this area, carried 
an article reported from Tupelo, stating 
that the average five-room cottage could be 
electritally heated there for $30 or $40 
per year. Many such news items published 
in various papers are misleading in that 
some isolated instance is recited that is not 
representative of the average. This type of 
publicity is resulting in the home owners 
making investments in electrical equipment 
only to find later that their operating cost 
is entirely out of line with what they have 
anticipated. 
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Personal and Otherwise 





45-Year Service Record Wins 


Tribute for Line Walker 


N August 16, 

1892, Jim 
Evans helped con- 
struct the gas distri- 
bution system in Cof- 
feyville, Kansas. 
Forty-five years later, 
he wasstill employed 
on the same distribu- 
tion system as town 
plant line walker 
and was the guest of 
honor at a banquet 
given to commemo- 
rate his years of 
faithful service in the employ of the Union 
Gas System. 

The banquet, which was attended by all 
of the city officials of Coffeyville as well 
as the industrial leaders of the city, was 
only one of the fine tributes paid to Jim 
as a “modest unassuming soldier in the 
rear ranks of a major industry.” A whole 
issue of the company’s magazine, The 
News, was devoted to a record of his ac- 
complishments. He was also the recipient 
of an engraved watch and a mounted scrap- 
book containing numerous congratulatory 
messages. 


Jim Evans 


Congratulated by A.G.A. President 

Among the letters of congratulation were 
those from Herman Russell, president of 
the American Gas Association; Arthur Cap- 
per, United States Senator; Walter Hux- 
man, Governor of Kansas; Ernest E. Blin- 
coe, Chairman, Corporation Commission, 
Topeka, Kansas; J. D. Byers, Mayor of 
Coffeyville, and the Board of Directors of 
the Union Gas System. 

Jim Evans was born August 4, 1860, 
at Kirksville, Missouri, coming to Kansas 
in a covered wagon at the age of 12 and 
locating in Coffeyville in 1876, when Jim 
was 16 years of age. 

He participated, with several thousand 
other people, in the run that followed the 
opening of the Cherokee strip in The In- 
dian Territory on April 30, 1889, it being 
his intention to locate in the Sooner State. 
Failing, however, to acquire a satisfactory 
claim, he returned to Coffeyville, and in 
1892 was employed at the job of installing 
the Coffeyville gas plant. 

One day, a few months after he began 
his service, and as he was standing on the 
board walk on the Plaza, he observed Bob 
and Emmett Dalton, with whom he was 
acquainted, pass with rifles under their 
arms. Immediately followed the famous 
Dalton raid. Jim tells us that while the 
battle was in progress he was safely hid- 
den in a basement barber shop. 





Jim’s time, while in the service of the 
company, is devoted to the location of 
leakage. He invariably reports to the office 
for duty before 7 o'clock each morning, 
and it has long been a subject of com- 
ment that he returns to duty always before 
the noon hour has entirely passed. 

On the 4th of August, which was his 
77th birthday, his tour of duty was no 
different than virtually any other day in 
recent years. He is a familiar figure on the 
streets of Coffeyville and it has long been 
observed that he is always intent upon his 
work and busily engaged. He reports that 
he feels just as good as he did twenty years 
ago and states that he can do just as much 
work as any 25-year-old man. 

He has an uncanny and remarkable mem- 
ory of the work he has done. The com- 
pany’s engineering maps, which have in- 
herited from many predecessor companies 
are not always as accurate in their location 
of pipe lines and indication of size as Jim 
himself. Frequently he corrects them from 
memory, and invariably his memory is 
found to be accurate. 


California Executives Retire 
after Long Service 


REDERICK J. 

SCHAFER, vice- 
president of the 
Southern California 
Gas Company, Los 
Angeles, and one of 
the oldest members 
of the gas industry 
in point of continu- 
ous service in that 
territory, was among 
the fourteen men 
who retired on Sep- 
tember 1 under com- 
pany’s pension plan. 
On the day of his retirement, Mr. Schafer 
had compieted thirty years and eight 
months in the service of the Southern 
California Gas Company and over forty- 
two years in the service of the gas in- 
dustry. 

It was under Mr. Schafer’s supervision 
that the first natural gas was brought to 
Los Angeles in 1913 and mixed with man- 
ufactured gas for sale to Los Angeles con- 
sumers. The method of mixing natural gas 
with manufactured gas, and later of “reform- 
ing” natural gas—introduced in 1918—were 
both perfected by Mr. Schafer. His fore- 


sight and engineering skill were important 





F. C. Ingram 


contributing factors in the development of 
the present far-flung natural gas system. 

Mr. Schafer has been a very active mem- 
ber of associations relating to the industry. 
In 1926 he served as president of the Pacific 
Coast Gas Association. For a number of 
years he has been a member of the Rate 
Structure Committee of the American Gas 
Association. Prior to 1920 he served as 
president of the National Association of 
Power Engineers, and is also a member of 
the American Society of Engineers. 

Retiring with Mr. Schafer was another 
Southern California Gas Company execu- 
tive whose service record dates from the 
beginning of the company. F. C. Ingram, 
former general superintendent of the cus- 
tomers’ department, and present assistant 
manager of the customers’ department of 
the consolidated company, entered the em- 
Ploy of the City Gas Company on April 
16, 1908. He was placed in charge of 
customers’ accounts, the first one of which 
had been opened little more than a month 
before. 

J. P. Wells, former chief power sales- 
man for the Los Angeles Gas and Electric 
Corporation, and sales representative in the 
consolidated company, also retired with a 
long service record. In point of continu- 
ous service with one company, Mr. Wells’ 
record exceeds those of both Mr. Schafer 
and Mr. Ingram. He entered the Los An- 
geles Gas and Electric Corporation on 
August 28, 1906. His activities have been 
largely identified with the electric side of 
the business. 

Other men retiring are: William F. Bun- 
nell, Herbert H. Brown, George L. Lear, 
John W. Whalen, Almeda Hulsman, J. 
Royal Lemon, John Keenan, Martin Don- 
lan, Fred Benson, Charles W. Graves, and 
Louis Reinertsen. 


Prize-Winning House 
Designed for Gas 


AS gained additional prestige with the 
annquncement in September of the 
prize winners in the nationwide architects’ 
competition, sponsored by House & Garden. 
First prize winning house in Class I was 
designed for gas-fired winter air condition- 
ing while many of the other prize winners 
and those winning honorable mention also 
called for gas-fired heating and air condi- 
tioning equipment. Perry M. Duncan, ar- 
chitect of the prize winning house, received 
a cash award of $500, an honorarium of 
$750, and the commission to design the 
House & Garden Ideal House for 1938. 
Three outstanding architects and the edi- 
tors of House & Garde acted as judges in 
the contest. Winners were announced in the 
September issue of the magazine which 
was published in two sections, one of 
which is devoted entirely to the contest. 
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T. N. McCarter, Jr. Joins 


Public Service 


HOMAS N. McCARTER, Jr., vice- 

president and director of the Niagara 
Hudson Public Service Corporation, a sub- 
sidiary of the Niagara Hudson Power Cor- 
poration, became associated with Public 
Service Corporation of New Jersey on Sep- 
tember 1 as assistant vice-president in 
charge of the Southern Division. He will 
be located in Camden. 

Mr. McCarter was president of the Ant- 
werp Light and Power Co. and a vice- 
president and director of the Northern 
New York Utilities Inc., two of several 
companies recently consolidated into the 
new Niagara Hudson Public Service Cor- 
poration. He has been with the Niagara 
Hudson Power interests five years, having 
started as manager of the insurance depart- 
ment of the central division, with head- 
quarters in Syracuse. Three years later 
he was transferred to Watertown as vice- 
president of the Northern New York Util- 
ities, Inc. Previously Mr. McCarter had 
experience in the utility field as assistant 
to his father, president of Public Service 
Corporation of New Jersey. 


Sales Campaign Built 
Around “Four Aces” 


BY DONALD M. JOHNSTON 


Portland Gas & Coke Co. 
Portland, Oregon 


IHAT four aces can be as effective in a 

sales campaign as they are in a card 
game was demonstrated by the ‘Four Aces of 
Home Comfort’’ drive which was conducted 
by the Portland (Ore.) Gas & Coke Com- 
pany during a six-week period ending June 
30. 

All told, the campaign accounted for the 
sale of 334 tank water heaters, 141 storage 
water heaters, 297 ranges, 132 refrigera- 
tors, 84 hot plates, 25 conversion burners, 
67 furnaces, 6 radiant heaters, 38 Gasco- 
trols (automatic hot water controls), and 
17 circulating heaters—a total of 1,141 ap- 
pliances or 97.8 per cent of an ambitious 
quota. The increase in annual revenue was 
estimated at $29,014. 

More than 100 dealer stores and their 
800 employees were included in the cam- 
paign. as were the 735 members of the 
gas company organization. Gas company 
salesmen were divided into two Portland 
teams and a team which included sales 
forces in outside territories—Oregon City, 
Salem, Hillsboro, and Vancouver, Wash. 

Signifying modern gas cookery by the ace 
of hearts, automatic storage water heating 
by the ace of spades, gas refrigeration by 
the ace of diamonds and house heating by 
the ace of clubs, the campaign obviously 
afforded a wealth of promotional ideas. In- 
cluded among sales aids were 50 colorful 
billboards, a full newspaper schedule, ban- 
ners on gas company and dealer trucks, 
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85,000 bill stickers, thousands of folders 
and scores of window displays. Full ad- 
vantage also was taken of national maga- 
zine and radio advettising. 

All in all the campaign proved to be a 
well balanced all-service activity which not 
only focused the attention of buyers on 
home comforts but made immediate sales 
as well. 


Appointed H. S. Director 
at Topeka 


ISS PAULINE WATSON who on 

May 1 became a member of the Gas 
Service Company home service depart- 
ment, has been transferred to Topeka, 
Kansas, where she will be permanently 
employed as home service director of the 
Topeka office of the Gas Service Com- 
pany. 

Since joining the company home service 
department in May, Miss Watson has 
been working in the various company 
properties, part of the time assisting Miss 
Betty Boyle, home service director of 
the company. 

Prior to joining the Gas Service or- 
ganization Miss Watson was assistant 
manager of the Myron Green restaurant 
in the Country Club Plaza in Kansas City. 
She obtained a bachelor of science degree 
from Iowa State College at Ames in Feb- 
ruary, 1936, where she studied home 
economics. Miss Watson’s home is in 
Ames, Ia. 


Standard Gas Appoints 
Thomas Kelly 


E Standard Gas Equipmert Corpora- 
tion announces the appointment of 
Thomas P. Kelly to its Chicago office. 

Mr. Kelly will handle the sale of gas hotel 
and restaurant equipment in Northern II- 
linois including Chicago, and Southern Wis- 
consin; also sales of domestic gas ranges in 
Illinois, north of Chicago, and the southern 
part of Wisconsin. 


Carpenter Joins Philgas 


HILGAS Department of Phillips Pe- 

troleum Company, marketers of lique- 
fied petroleum gases for domestic, indus- 
trial, gas manufacturing, and sundry uses, 
announces the recent addition to its De- 
troit office staff of F. T. Carpenter. 

Mr. Carpenter, a graduate of Drake Uni- 
versity in 1921, for many years was asso- 
ciated with the American Gas Construc- 
tion Company and its successor, the C. I. 
Tenney Engineering Company, as superin- 
tendent of construction. While with this 
organization, Mr. Carpenter was in charge 
of building many water gas, natural gas, 
and liquefied petroleum gas plants and dis- 
tribution systems over a wide area. 
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Special All-Gas Section 


of Plumbing Journal 


SPECIAL aill-gas section of Plumbing 
and Heating Trade Journal will be pub- 
lished in its November, 1937 edition. 

The prime object in back of this section 
will be to promote the greater sale of gas 
appliances and to stimulate even closer co- 
operation between the gas and the plumbing 
and heating industries. 

The Journal is conducting a nation-wide 
survey among gas companies to obtain pro- 
motional programs and other information for 
use in this section. 

The Association of Gas Appliance and 
Equipment Manufacturers and the American 
Gas Association are cooperating with the 
Journal in presenting articles that should 
prove of tremendous interest to the gas and 
the plumbing and heating industries. 


Adopts Objective Rate 


HE Tampa Gas Company in Florida 

is the latest to join the list of gas 
companies who have adopted the Objective 
Rate plan. This announcement appeared 
in recent newspaper advertisements which 
point out the fact that under the new plan, 
consumers may earn a “dividend’’ of free 
gas. They may also receive the benefit of 
a lower rate by using larger quantities of 
gas. The Objective Rate goes into effect 
October 1, 1937. 


Heads Portland Home 


Service Department 


ITA CALHOUN, prominent home 
economist of Portland, Ore., has been 
appointed head of the Portland Gas & 
Coke Company’s home service department. 
An Oregon State college graduate in home 
economics, she has held similar positions 
with the Southern Counties Gas Company 
of California and the natural gas division 
of the Montana Power Company of Butte. 
More recently she has been in charge of 
the Oregon Daily Journal's home service 
department. 

She will be assisted by Dorothy Schwarz 
and Mary I. Walsh of the gas company’s 
home service department and Janet Riggs 
who has been newly appointed. 


Sniffing Test 


ONSOLIDATED Edison Company of 
New York has a yearly sniffing test 
for all employees who might come in con- 
tact with leaking gas. Bottles containing 
ammonia, lemon oil, drip oil, and gasoline 
are passed around. The test isn’t too strict. 
One does not flunk if he thinks the lemon 
oil smells like furniture polish or the 
peppermint like candy. However, if one 
can't identify drip oil when one smells it, 
one is forthwith shifted to some department 
where smart smelling isn't so essential. 
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Affiliated Association Activities 


Empire State Gas and Electric Association 


NE hundred 
and fifty exec- 


utives, junior exec- 
utives and depart- 


ment heads of the 
various gas and elec- 
tric companies of 
New York State met 
for the thirty-second 
annual convention of 
the Empire State Gas 
and Electric Associa- 
tion at Saranac Inn, 
on September 16th 
and 17th. 

Joseph P. Haftenkamp, who a few days 
before at a meeting of the Executive 
Committee, had been elected president, 
presided at the second session with Er- 
nest R. Acker, retiring president, presid- 
ing at the first session. 

A splendid schedule of talks and papers 
covering problems of management, taxes, 
labor relations and various other perti- 
nent subjects, was presented. 

Herman Russell, president of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association, spoke on the im- 
portance of close cooperation between gas 
and electric interests for the common 
good of customers and companies. 


J. P. Haftenkamp 


Woman Director Speaks 

Mrs. Kenneth Norton, member of the 
Board of the Westchester Lighting Com- 
pany, gave a splendid presentation of the 
women’s place in the utility industry and 
outlined the many opportunities afforded 
the companies in a more skillful use of 
the many talents which women possess 
and can gainfully use. 

Dr. Daniel Starch, member of the 
Board of the Associated Gas and Electric 
Company, spoke on the gas industry, out- 
lining the opportunities ahead. He pointed 
out, with examples supported by carefully 
derived figures, the success some of the 
companies with which he is connected had, 
in materially increasing their business and 
net revenues by a plan of sales analysis. 

E. F. Jeffe, vice-president of the Con- 
solidated Edison Co. of N. Y., Inc., spoke 
on Power Competition with special ref- 
erence to individual plants. A most en- 
lightening exposition of the unfairness of 
this form of competition was given. He 
outlined the plans being used by his com- 
pany for meeting it which in the recent 
past have been highly successful. 

A. H. Kehoe, vice-president of the Edi- 
son Electric Institute and vice-president of 
the Consolidated Edison Company of N. Y., 
Inc., delivered a most interesting message 
for the Institute. A splendid resumé of the 


Progress of the electric industry was out- 
lined. 


Edward R. Eastman, editor of The Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, spoke on the value of 
electric service to the farm population. He 
made an urgent plea for the continuance 
of the present cooperative relationship be- 
tween farmers, colleges and utility com- 
panies. 

Reverend J. P. Boland, chairman of the 
New York State Labor Relations Board, 
spoke on Fundamental Labor Relations, in 
which he stated as a fundamental truth that 
labor relations are human relations. 

Hon. Mark Graves, president of the 
New York State Tax Commission, spoke 
on Utility Taxation and in a most enlighten- 
ing and interesting manner told of the 
distribution of the tax load with some 
pertinent suggestions as to a more equi- 
table distribution. 

New officers of the Association, elected 
at the Executive Committee meeting on 
September 9, are: president, J. P. Haften- 
kamp, vice-president, Rochester Gas & Elec- 
tric Corp.; vice-president, E. P. Prezzeno, 
president, Westchester Lighting Co.; treas- 
urer, H. C. Davidson, secretary, Consoli- 
dated Edison Co. of N. Y., Inc. 


Richard C. Congdon Dies 


ICHARD C. CONGDON, an engineer 

long prominent in the manufacture of 

gas, who was in charge of the Nassau and 

Suffolk Lighting Company's gas-making 

plant at Hempstead, L. I., died Sept. 9. Mr. 
Congdon was 63 years old. 

A member of an old Maryland family, 
Mr. Congdon was born in Baltimore. He 
was a great-nephew of Johns Hopkins, for 
whom the university and hospital were 
named. After attending Lehigh University, 
where he studied mechanical engineering, 
Mr. Congdon became a gas engineer. He 
held positions in Lowell, Mass., and Fred- 
erick, Md., and in 1904 became manager 
of the Atlanta (Ga.) Gas Light Company, 
remaining there until 1923. 

Mr. Congdon was the inventor of the 
Congdon scrubber standpipe, an appliance 
used in connection with coal gas manufac- 
turing appliances. A founder in 1912 of 
the Southern Gas Association, he served 
formerly as its president. 

Surviving are two sisters, Mrs. Albert R. 
Beadle and Miss Elizabeth Congdon, both 
of Baltimore, and two brothers, Samuel of 
Baltimore and Gilbert Congdon of Mah- 
wah, N. J. 





Convention Calendar 


OCTOBER 


National Restaurant Exposition* 

Chicago, Ill. 
New England Gas Association—Sales 
Division 

Hotel Bradford, Boston, Mass. 
National Safety Council 

Kansas City, Mo. 
American Association of Petroleum Ge- 
ologists 

William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
National Metal Congress & Nat’l Metal 
Exposition* 

Atlantic City, N. J. 
American Dietetic Association 

John Marshall Hotel, Richmond, Va. 
New England Gas Association—Operat- 


ing Division 
Hotel Bond, Hartford, Conn. 


Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association of 


Texas 
Dallas, Texas 


NOVEMBER 
American Petroleum Institute 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
17th Annual Gas School Conference 
Iowa State College, Ames, lowa 
National B of Standard 
Washington, D. C. 


National Hotel Association* 
New York, N. Y. 





DECEMBER 


6-7 National Industrial Council 
be a Astoria Hotel, New York, 
a: Es 


8-9 National Association of Manufacturers 
be ae Astoria Hotel, New York, 
ee 4 


American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers 
New York, N. Y. 


Exposition of Chemical Industries 
Grand Central Palace, New York, 
N. Y. 


1938 


JANUARY 


Sth International Heating & Ventilating 
Exposition* 


Grand Central Palace, New York, 
| 


FEBRUARY 


16-18 Southern Gas Association 
Dallas, Texas 


24-25 New England Gas Association 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 


* Includes exhibit sponsored by A. G. A In- 
dustrial Gas Section. 
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Merchandise Accounting by Machine 


ITHIN the past few years, during 

which the depression, rate reductions, 
increased taxes and increasing operating ex- 
penses have made great inroads in operating 
income, many utilities have been very ag- 
gressive in building additional load on the 
lines through the sale of appliances. 

A large percentage of these sales have 
been on a time payment basis which causes 
a considerable amount of work in account- 
ing for the installments from month to 
month. In addition there are the problems 
of the maintenance of stores records and 
control. 

There are, no doubt, many utilities suc- 
cessfully maintaining appliance records by a 
hand method, and also many of them doing 
the work by machines. A number of differ- 
ent makes of machines are adaptable to this 
work, but only one will be described here, 
namely, Remington Rand bookkeeping ma- 
chines used in conjunction with Powers 
punched card equipment as adopted by sub- 
sidiaries of the New England Gas and 
Electric Association at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Description of Machines 

As stated previously the machines used on 
this work are Remington Rand bookkeep- 
ing machines in conjunction with Powers 
punched card equipment, commonly re- 
ferred to as the Remington-Powers Hook-up. 

The bookkeeping machine is electrically 
driven, having a set of numeral keys from 
0 to 9, and also a standard typewriter key- 
board. This machine is equipped with one 
cross-footer (although two may be adapted 
for use) and a sufficient number of adding 
or subtracting totalizers for the accumula- 
tion of totals in the appliance billing opera- 
tion. 

The numerical keys are electrically con- 
nected to a Powers 45-column key punch, 
and through the use of a control bar on the 
bookkeeping machine any desired figures 
printed by the bookkeeping machine may 
be simultaneously set up in the Powers key 
punch. An exclusive feature of this punch 
permits setting up all data in the machine 
before the tabulating card is punched. This 
allows corrections of errors to be made on 
the bookkeeping machine and on the punch 
set-up, correcting the punched card without 
destroying the card. 

Sorting of these punched cards by kind 
of sale, type of sale, stock symbol, and for 
statistical data, is done at the rate of 420 
cards per minute on a Powers Standard 
Sorting machine. 


Contribution of Accounting Machines Com- 
mittee, G. F. Trexler, Chairman. 


By GrorceE F. TREXLER 
New York, N. Y. 


Listing and tabulations of cards are made 
on a Powers Numerical Tabulator, which 
operates at a speed of 100 cards per minute. 
This machine is equipped with direct sub- 
traction so that positive figures are obtained 
at the end of each run. 


Sales Orders 

The sales orders, which are the base for 
all the accounting records, are printed on 
continuous forms in sets of one original and 
four copies, and are prepared through the 
use of a Register machine. The carbon 
paper covers only the portion of the order 
above the space provided for the customer's 
signature. 

When an appliance is sold, either for 
cash or on the installment plan, the original 
copy of the sales order is completely pre- 
pared except for the items “Stock No.” and 
cost, which are later filled in by the Stores 
Department. The carbon copies are, of 
course, prepared at the same time only as 
far as permitted by the carbon paper which 
leaves the lower portion of these copies 
blank. 

In addition to being used for the sale of 
appliances, it is also used for returned sales 
and repossessions, the copies being properly 
identified as to the type of transaction. 

The information shown on the sales order 
is similar to that used by most companies. 
The original, duplicate, and triplicate copies 
are forwarded to the Installation Depart- 
ment. On the reverse side of the original 
copy, space is provided to show material 
and labor charges for installation work. On 
the face of the original copy, in the space 
provided, the customer's signature is ob- 
tained after the appliance has been satis- 
factorily installed. This copy is returned to 
the storeroom where the appliance “Stock 
No.” and the cost price are entered, and 
it is then forwarded to the Billing Depart- 
ment for their records. 

The second copy, which has been for- 
warded to the Installation Department, 
serves as the requisition to obtain the appli- 
ance from stock, and is held as a follow-up 
in the storeroom until the original copy is 
returned. 

The third copy is held by the Installa- 
tion Department as a follow-up until the 
work has been completed, except in the case 
of a cash sale where no installation is re- 
quired. For such cash sales this copy acts 
as a customer's invoice, the top portion be- 
ing receipted and given to the customer, and 


the lower portion turned into the office with 
the cash as a cashier’s stub. 

The fourth copy is forwarded to the 
New Business Department, where it is held 
until the fifth copy is forwarded to them by 
the Billing Department which designates 
that the account has been properly set up, 
and that commission may be authorized for 
payment to the salesman. It is then for- 
warded to the Payroll Department where 
the upper portion is retained and the lower 
portion is attached to the salesman’s check 
as his record of payment. 

The fifth copy is retained by the New 
Business Department as their permanent 
record of sales. 


Preparation of Records 


Upon receipt of the original completed 
sales order, the Billing Department pre- 
pares a customer’s bill, cashier’s coupon, 
ledger sheet, appliance sales journal, and a 
tabulating card at one operation (see Ex- 
hibit) through the use of a Remington 
Rand billing machine with a Powers punch 
hook-up. The date, salesman’s number, sales 
order number, quantity, amount of sale, and 
finance charge are printed on the first four 
mentioned records and punched in the tab- 
ulating card. The customer's name, descrip- 
tion, amount of credit, balance due, and the 
amount of monthly installment are printed 
on all records but not punched in the tab- 
ulating card. The installation charge, kind 
of sale, stock symbol, and the cost, are 
printed on the appliance sales journal and 
punched in the tabulating card. 

At the end of the merchandise billing 
operation, totals are available from the 
totalizers on the billing machine of each 
column on the appliance sales journal, and 
these totals are printed in their respective 
positions at the bottom of the sheet. 

Upon completion of the billing, the tab- 
ulating cards are listed for billing proof. 
These cards are then filed until the end of 
the month at which time tabulations are 
made in accordance with the billing code in 
columns 31 and 32 of the card. This code 
is as follows: 


Column 31 Column 32 
Customer --Installment 
—Employee 2—Cash 
Dealer 3—Thirty Day 
Inter-Company = 
—Others 5—Finance Oharge Cancelled 
Lamps employees 6-—Discount and Allowance 
—Lamps others 7-—Return 
&—Jobbing S—— Repossessions 
y— 9—Loss on Repossessions 


Nave knw- > 


These cards are also sorted at the end of 
the month by stock symbol number, and 
tabulations are made from which the 
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monthly revenue voucher and the monthly 


stores issues vouchers are prepared. A break- 
down by stores symbol is prepared to show, 
by classes of sale, the gross profit margin 
for the New Business Department. 


Customer's Billing 

The customer’s ledger sheets are filed in 
binders by route and folio number sequence 
which is in the same order as the electric 
and gas service accounts. 

Upon receipt of the meter reading books, 
after the meters have been read, the amounts 
due for appliance installments are trans- 
ferred to the corresponding meter sheet in 
a column provided for that purpose. The 
appliance ledger account is immediately 
credited with the amounts transferred and 
acts only as a suspense ledger of the 
amounts not yet due. 

In addition to the amounts transferred 
from the appliance ledger to the meter 
books, any amounts in arrears are also 
placed on the meter sheet from the prior 
month's register sheet. 
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At the time of preparing the customer's 
bill for electric or gas service, the current 
installment due on the appliance account 
and any appliance arrears are placed on the 
bill as separate items and shown on the reg- 
ister sheet (which is a carbon copy of the 
bill) and added to the electric or gas 
amount, making one total of accounts re- 
ceivable from that customer. 

It must be borne in mind that this pro- 
cedure can only be followed in States where 
it is permissible to show the amounts due 
for appliances on the customer's gas and 
electric service bill. 

In States where appliance amounts due 
may be shown on the gas and electric bill, 
this method is considered preferable be- 
cause the appliance ledger is the record of 
the amounts not yet due, and the register 
sheet is the record of the amounts due. Only 
one customer's bill is rendered, and the 
problem of separating cash receipts and the 
preparation of appliance cashier's coupons 
are eliminated. 

In order to determine the amount of 


arrears on appliance accounts, separted from 
the electric and gas accounts, the amounts 
due from the customers are segregated at 
cycle balance date. This can be very readily 
accomplished as the amounts are shown 
separately on the register sheet. 


’ Conclusion 

There are many advantages to this plan 
of merchandise billing, the outstanding one 
being the ability to type customer's name 
and address, description of the article, per- 
tinent information of the sale, and punch 
the corresponding numerical data on a 
tabulating card all at one operation. Totals 
are automatically accumulated for each sales 
journal and the tabulating cards are used 
for proof of billing, revenue, stores entries 
and sales statistics. 

Billing the monthly installments, account- 
ing for payments, the preparation of the 
statement of balances and arrears, statements 
showing ratio of arrears to the amounts 
actually billed, is done with a minimum 
amount of work. 
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HE American 

Gas Association 
advertisement in 
the September Issue 
of Metal Progress 
states: ‘For all heat 
treating operations 
the trend today is to 
Gas, the modern in- 
dustrial fuel, be- 
cause better heating 
methods insure 
more uniform pro- 
duction; and be- 
cause new develop- 
ments in the application of gas and in gas 
equipment make gas more flexible and 
satisfactory than any other fuel.” 

The statement “The Trend Today Is to 
Gas” is a very true statement as indicated 
by the continued increase in gas sales for 
industrial and commercial purposes. Frank 
H. Adams stated at last year’s Convention, 
“The increase in industrial gas sales is 
greater than the increase in production.” 
This indicates that gas fuel is not only 
holding its place in the industrial field but 
is handling a major portion of that added 
heating load in industry which requires re- 
finement and betterment of product and is 
displacing other fuels rapidly in all kinds 
of applications. 

It is well to review briefly some of the 
factors contributing to these greater sales. 


Ralph L. Manier 


Research and Development 

There has been a great deal of con- 
scientious research and development work 
on industrial gas equipment and its appli- 
cation. These developments have com- 
pleted the experimental and demonstration 
stage and are in many instances given 
general acceptance by industry. Through 
its flexibility and controllability, gas has 
shown such a form value that it can com- 
pete favorably with other fuels. Equip- 
ment manufacturers, the American Gas As- 
sociation, gas companies and industrial heat 
engineers have all played their part in 
this work and are to be congratulated on 
the excellent results obtained. No attempt 
will be made to review the development 
work as it will be well covered in the In- 
dustrial Gas Section meetings of this con- 
vention and in the records of the Section’s 
Conferences. 

Even with these improvements in gas 
using devices, the business would not have 
grown had the customers not had pleas- 


Factors Contributing to Greater Industrial and 
Commercial Gas Sales 


By Ravpu L. MANIER 


Niagara Hudson Public Service 
Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ant relations with the gas utilities. The 
industrial gas engineer has been an impor- 
tant factor in rendering intelligent en- 
gineering service to his customers. He has 
consulted with them and kept them ad- 
vised of the advantages of gas and the 
improved methods of use. He has done a 
fine selling job. 

Proper use of such advertising periodi- 
cals as Industrial Gas, Cooking for Profit, 
Baking for Profit and Commercial Heat 
have been factors in this growth. 


| tember 28, at the Association’s 
annual convention in Cleveland, 


Address of Chairman before | 
Ohio. | 


| first Industrial Gas Session, Sep- 


I wonder whether you.realize what a 
factor in increased sales your Industrial 
Gas Section of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation is? It might be quite proper for 
your chairman to review briefly some of 
its activities. 

The Publicity Committee has published 
seventy-four illustrated articles on gas in 
various trade magazines in the last twelve 
months. About forty per cent of these were 
in commercial publications and sixty per 
cent in industrial publications. They 
helped plant a seed and convince our pros- 
pects that gas has acceptance as an ideal 
source of heat. Articles are supplemented 
by shorter items of various kinds. 

The Advertising Committee supervises 
preparation and release of industrial and 
commercial national advertising to put 
across the story “The Trend Today Is to 
Gas.” Thirty thousand dollars was spent 
for this purpose with commercial and in- 
dustrial trade journals. This was allocated 
from the national advertising fund. 

The Displays at National Industrial Ex- 
positions Committee arranges for display 
of modern industrial and commercial gas 
equipment under A. G. A. supervision at 
various exhibitions among which are the 
Hotel Shows at Boston and New York, 
the National Restaurant Show at Chicago, 
the International Stewards and Caterers 








Convention at Philadelphia, the Chicago 
Exposition of Power, and the National 
Metal Exposition at Atlantic City. At the 
Metal Exposition last year the gas in- 
dustry had an outstanding display which 
helped draw many prospects away from 
furnaces using other fuels. I call your at- 
tention to the fact that in October this 
year the display at the National Metals 
Conference will occupy five thousand 
square feet of floor space and should out- 
weigh all other furnace displays. 

The Window Display Committee issued 
a book of very fine industrial window dis- 
plays. This is the first time such material 
has been presented to the industry in this 
form. 


Sales Conferences 


The Program Committee very ably ar- 
ranged the programs for the Commercial 
Sales Conference held in Philadelphia in 
March, the Industrial Session of the Nat- 
ural Gas Convention, the National Con- 
ference on Industrial Gas Sales held in 
Chicago in June and the Industrial Sec- 
tion program for this convention. The 
papers and discussions at these meetings 
better fit those attending to go out and sell 
gas. Increased sales result. 

The Sales Training Committee has re- 
leased excellent sales suggestions. 

The above committees have directly or 
indirectly helped get the story of gas and 
news of development work, new equip- 
ment, etc., before our customers. 

A number of other committees were all 
real factors in increased sales through sales 
aids, dissemination of data, running tests 
and researches. These committees include: 
Ferrous Metal Treating, Non-Ferrous 
Metal Treating, Ceramic, Large Volume 
Water Heating, Commercial Cooking and 
Baking, Wholesale Baking, Process and 
Comfort Air Conditioning, Steam Genera- 
tion, General Commercial Food Industries, 
Gas Engine. I commend the work of these 
committees to you. 

All of you have used the book ‘‘Combus- 
tion” -edited by C. George Segeler under 
supervision of the Industrial Gas Section. 
This book is widely used in industry and 
colleges as authority on fuels and com- 
bustion. Over four thousand copies have 
been sold to date and the last edition has 
been exhausted. A committee has been 
working with the editor to bring out @ 
new, enlarged edition of “Combustion” 
which will include valuable data on fur- 
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nace atmospheres, new developments and 
research. This should be a very valuable 
factor in expanding the use of gas. 

There are many other factors which are 
contributing to greater industrial and 
commercial gas sales. They will be brought 
forth and discussed during this conven- 
tion. 

To summarize, healthy intelligent con- 
tact with existing and potential customers, 
good sales activities, excellent develop- 
ment and research in combustion, furnaces 
and appliances, publicity and advertising, 


and rate adjustments have all had their 
effect as factors contributing to greater 
industrial and commercial gas sales. 

In conclusion, I would like to take this 
opportunity to express my appreciation 
and that of the industrial men for the 
excellent work of the chairmen, vice- 
chairmen and members of these commit- 
tees, to Hale A. Clark, vice-chairman of 
the Section, its efficient secretary, Eugene 
D. Milener, and the A. G. A. staff. They 
have all contributed much to the success 
of industrial and commercial gas. 





Gas Furnaces 


HE combined industrial gas exhibit 

under the auspices of the Industrial 
Gas Section, in cooperation with a num- 
ber of gas companies and equipment 
manufacturers will be one of the most in- 
teresting features of this year’s National 
Metal Exposition to be held in the mu- 
nicipal auditorium, Atlantic City, N. J., 
during the week of October 22. The ex- 
position is expected to be one of the 
largest and best attended meetings ever 
enjoyed by the metals fraternity. The ex- 
ceptionally large gas exhibit will be the 
focal point for most of those attending. 

The industrial gas exhibit will be par- 
ticipated in by 12 manufacturers of indus- 
trial gas equipment who will display new 
and standard metallurgical apparatus for 
both manufactured and natural gas. Most 
of these exhibitors will have gas furnaces 
and burners lighted and going full blast. 
Many new pieces of equipment, controls, 
etc., that are destined to play an important 
part in the metals industries in the not dis- 
tant future will be shown. 

Every effort is being directed toward 
making this exhibit measure up to the 
increased prominence that gas is assuming 
in all branches of the metals industry. The 
personnel in attendance at the various 
booths will be selected with great care 
and many prominent gas engineers and ex- 
ecutives will be available at all times to 
answer questions. The exhibit itself will 
be favorably located and conveniently ar- 
ranged to accommodate the large number 
of visitors expected. At the four corners 
of two spacious and intersecting aisles will 
be the circular booth of the American 
Gas Association and this will be sur- 
rounded on four sides by the booths of the 
gas equipment manufacturers. 

The layout of the gas exhibit has been 
prepared by the Committee on Displays at 
National Industrial Expositions, of the 
Industrial Gas Section, Harry A. Sutton, 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co., New- 
ark, N. J., chairman. The general decora- 
tions will also be handled by this commit- 
tee and a uniform color scheme will be 
followed throughout the entire exhibit. 
No fences, partitions or back walls will 
be used and an attractive runner sign 


at Metals Show 


bearing the slogan-chart “The Trend To- 
day Is to Gas’’ will encircle the top of the 
exhibit. 

Those who will exhibit are: American 
Gas Furnace Company; Burdett Manu- 
facturing Company; Despatch Oven Com- 
pany; Eclipse Fuel Engineering Company ; 
Ensign-Reynolds, Inc.; The Gas Machinery 
Company; Gehnrich & Gehnrich; Chas. 
A. Hones, Inc.; The C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co.; 
The Partlow Corp.; Selas Company; Sur- 
face Combustion Corp. 


Industrial Gas Sales 
Rise Sharply 


NE of the best indices of business ac- 

tivity is that of industrial fuel con- 
sumption. Gas fuel consumed in industry and 
commerce today is at an all time peak and 
considerably above the predepression years. 
Statistics released by the Association show 
that for the 12 months ending June, 1937, 
the consumption of industrial and commer- 
cial gas amounted to 1,065,030,900,000 
cu.ft. This figure which includes both nat- 
ural and manufactured gas discloses a gain 
of 16% over the preceding 12 months pe- 
riod. The gas consumption curve shows an 
uninterrupted ascent since 1932 the low 
point in the depression. 

The high rate of industrial production is, 
of course, partly responsible for this record 
volume of gas consumption. However, there 
are other reasons, economic in character and 
far reaching in effect. Economic forces at 
work in American industry are causing fac- 
tory managements to revamp their manufac- 
turing processes to meet increased cost of 
labor and materials in an effort to hold down 
expenses. Much importance is attached to 
the fact that in the course of this adjustment, 
economical and flexible gas is replacing other 
fuels to a degree. The material savings ef- 
fected by the adoption of gas, due to its sev- 
eral natural advantages, is another reason for 
this trend. In some industries the installa- 
tion of gas-fired equipment has entirely 
revolutionized the processes formerly em- 
ployed. 
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GOING AHEAD 


WITH INDUSTRIAL GAS 





Even if you don’t get to the convention 
make sure you get the committee reports 
of the Industrial Gas Section. Among 
those that have meat in them are “Dutch” 
German’s Steam Generation; Charlie 
Lucke’s Commercial Cooking and Baking; 
Eddie Hatzenbuehler’s Gas Enginer Power ; 
Lawrence Biemiller’s Volume Water 
Heating; “Bick” Bickel’s Process and 
Comfort Air Conditioning. Do you ever 
stop to think how these fellows and their 
committee men are working to lick your 
tough problems. 


We're lookin’ for some hot sessions 
when the industrial forums get under 
way at Cleveland. Here’s your chance 
to take a pot shot at anything you don’t 
like; or give a boost to that pet scheme 
you have been nursing that will double 
industrial and commercial sales. 


Shipleads of Ceffee Reasted 


94 MiLtion Pounos of CoFFree 
A YEAR-90Z% OF ALL COFFEE 
USED IN NEW YorKe CitTy=— 











WHY? Because GAS /5 A CLEAN FUE 
LEX/BLE, MORE EASILY 
ANO COSTS LE. = 


GAS MARCHES ON! 

The largest continuous enameling fur- 
nace in the world is fired with gas. 
(Muskegon Heights, Michigan.) 

The first continuous and the largest 
enamel frit melting furnaces are gas fired. 
(Pemeo, Baltimore, Md.) 

The world’s largest pretzel oven is gas 
heated and is solving twisters by the 
thousand. (Canton, Ohio.) 


¥ 


England’s first continuous enameling 
furnace is fired with gas. (Town Gas to 
you.) It is 80’ long and was built this 
year. 


Gas radiant tube furnaces were slow 
in crashing the manufactured gas field, 
but when they did crash it was a two- 
fisted affair. The largest batch-type hot 
tube enameling furnace yet built is for 
Trenton, N. J., and the first circular hot 
tube furnace to be built is for Rochester, 
N. Y. “Trenton” Lester Bensel, of Lucky 
Buick fame, and “Rochester” Leo Sulli- 
van have these two new marvelous gas 
furnaces to look after, and incidentally 
two sweet gas loads. 
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HE distribution systems of all com- 

panies are growing older. Corrosion 
and complex underground structures make 
the task of maintaining the systems more 
difficult. This is particularly true in urban 
territory where mains are laid under pave- 
ment. There is a problem in locating leaks, 
both from a hazard and an economic stand- 
point. Distribution men have been de- 
veloping superior methods and practices. 
This, a survey of the literature of recent 
years on the subject, will soon prove. 

In the 1936 Distribution Conference, 
C. H. Waring presented a paper on “Equip- 
ment and Methods Used in Leak Detection 
Work,” in which he stated, after describ- 
ing the principle methods used, “Any 
method or instrument that will more accur- 
ately locate underground leaks and thus 
prevent the needless cutting of pavement 
and its annoyances to the citizens of a 
community is worth while.” 

The object of this paper is to present ex- 
periences with a new method and instru- 
ment developed to locate gas leaks with 
precision not hitherto achieved. The in- 
strument will positively locate all leaks and 
in addition will prove that a main tested 
is not leaking when no leaks are located. 
In other words, it will locate all leaks and 
O K as not leaking, all other sections 
tested. 

Everyone closely associated with under- 
ground leak work knows that repairs have 
been made to stop a leak, and that adjacent 
leaks of possibly a minor character have 
been overlooked because there was no ade- 
quate test convenient. 

The instrument to be described has been 
named, “The Leak Locator.’ Through its 
use the main is tested section by section 
from the inside. All leaks, small or large, 
joint leaks, broken mains, holes corroded 
in mains or service leaks, are definitely and 
easily located. 


Fundamental Theory Involved 
A low pressure gas system is designed to 
supply gas to consumers at a pre-deter- 
mined pressure. In the ideal system, pres- 
sure is maintained within reasonable limits 
at a constant value. District regulators or 
other means are used to maintain this pres- 
sure and replace in the system all gas used 

by consumers or lost through leakage. 
When a leak develops in a corroded 
service, for example, gas flows from the 
reservoir in the main to the service and 
then through the hole in the service to the 
atmosphere, because atmospheric pressure 
is lower than main pressure. This flow of 
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gas causes a drop in pressure in the main. 
The district regulator immediately func- 
tions to compensate for this drop in pres- 
sure. The drop in pressure caused by the 
leak is naturally greatest where the gas 
leaves the main and can easily be measured 
if some means is employed to prevent the 
district regulator from building up the 
pressure while making the measurement. 

That is the theory practiced in the ‘Shut 
in’’ method of leak testing. A main is 
tested by shutting off all consumers and 
then by valving off the main at both ends, 
the leakage can be determined by timing 
the drop in pressure of the gas in the 
isolated main. Then with the leakage rate 
known, other means must be employed to 
find the cause of the leakage. 


Isolating Leaks 

Were a distribution main constructed 
with valves every few feet, by successively 
closing pairs of valves and observing the 
pressure between the two, closed valves, 
leaks could be more easily isolated. Since 
it would be impractical to install valves 
every few feet and since no mains are now 
constructed with this feature, another 
method of isolating section after section of 
a main from the balance of the system was 
developed so that the drop in pressure 
caused by a leak could be measured. 

Gas main bags have been used for years 
to act as temporary valves to stop the flow 
of gas. Why not use two gas main bags, 
mounted on a frame which can be moved 
along inside the main from the tap hole? 
When the bags were inflated from outside 
the main they would isolate that section of 
main between the bags, from the balance 
of the system. It would be a simple matter 
to arrange a pressure connection on the 
apparatus to measure the pressure in the 
main between the bags. 

To prove this theory and to study the 
practical results which might be possible 
with such an apparatus, an experimental 
gas main system was constructed as illus- 
trated in Figure I. The ends of a length of 
6” pipe were capped and gas was admitted 
at both ends after passing through a meter. 
Bag holes were tapped in the pipe so that 
a gas main bag could be inserted at various 
distances from a valve in the center. A syn- 
thetic leak of any size could thus be con- 
trolled from this valve. Pressure connec- 





tions should also be used at several points 
in the pipe. 

An Ellison type pressure gauge was used 
to study small changes in pressure. With a 
bag inserted and inflated on both sides of 
the leak, the drop in pressure in the pipe 
between the bags was immediately recorded 
on the pressure gauge. With the ordinary 
rubber gas main bag, leaks of 1% cu.ft. per 
hour were detected by a drop on the pres- 
sure gauge. Larger leaks reflected them- 
selves by a larger drop on the gauge. 

Since a gas main bag does not always seal 
off the flow of gas completely, further tests 
were made using sand and other foreign 
objects on the inside of the pipe to prevent 
a perfect seal with the bags. With the bags 
inflated and the leak valves open wide, 
conditions were set up so that 40 to 50 
cu.ft. of gas per hour passed the bags. 
When the leakage rate from the pipe was 
reduced to two cu. ft. per hour, by closing 
down on the leak valve, the gauge still 
gave a definitely lower pressure when com- 
pared to the pressure in the pipe beyond the 
bags. These tests gave assurance that the 
theory was sound enough for practical ap- 
plication. 

The principles involved were incorpor- 
ated in the Leak Locator. 


The Leak Locator 


Figure II shows the Leak Locator in 
outline. It consists of four parts, namely: 


1. A flexible frame on which are spaced 
two modified rubber gas main bags. The 
bags can be inflated simultaneously using 
one side of a double stem on one end of a 
frame. The other side of the double stem 
extends through the adjacent bag to meas- 
ure the pressure in the space between the 
bags. Figure III shows the bag frame with 
the double connection. 

2. A duo rubber or flexible metal tub- 
ing of sufficient length. One side of the duo 
tubing is used to inflate the bags; the other 
side to transmit the gas pressure in the 
main. 

3. An instrument panel having an in- 
clined water gauge of extreme sensitivity; 
a spring gauge to indicate the air pressure 
in the bags; and connections for inflating 
and deflating the bags. The instrument 
panel ‘is connected to one end of the duo 
tubing; the other end of which is connected 
to the bag frame. 

4. An oil tempered steel rod used to 
propel the bag frame and tubing along in- 
side the main. The rod is mechanically 
connected to the bag frame and is of suffi- 
cient flexibility to pass through a tap in the 
main and of sufficient stiffness to avoid 
buckling when pushing the apparatus along 
inside the main. 
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A photograph of the Leak Locator is 
shown in Figure VIII. The apparatus is 
mounted in a case, 30” x 30” x 9”. The 
gauge panel is mounted in a center com- 
partment. The duo tubing is coiled around 
the compartment. Bag frames for different 
sized mains are interchangeable. The steel 
rod is coiled on a frame and is carried in 
the cover of the case. 

The entire apparatus is so constructed that 
it can be readily inserted in an 114” tap in 
a 4” main. It can be propelled along inside 
a main for a distance of two hundred feet 
from a tap hole. This makes it possible to 
survey more than 400 feet of main from a 
test opening. 


Bags Seal Main 

In testing for a leak, the bags are in- 
serted in the main. They are spaced nine 
feet apart on the frame so they seal off 
about nine feet of main when they are in- 
flated. The bags are inflated with a tire 
pump and make a seal with the inside of 
the pipe when under from three to six 
pounds pressure, depending on the condi- 
tion of the inside of the pipe. In a smooth 
clean main the seal is made at less than 
three pounds presure. The gas pressure is 
registered on the water gauge as soon as 
the bags are in the main. When the main 
is sealed off completely by both bags and 
there is no leak in the pipe between the 
bags, immediate proof is provided by the 
action of the water gauge that the main 
under test is tight. 

Figure IV shows what takes place when 
the bags are fully inflated and make a good 
seal. Normal main pressure is registered on 
the gauge. When additional air is forced 
into the bags, they must expand longitud- 
inally as illustrated. The gas confined be- 
tween the bags is compressed to a slightly 
higher pressure. The increased pressure is 
transmitted to the gauge to prove this point. 

When a section is tested, the bags are 
moved forward exactly eight feet (where 
a nine-foot spacing is used between bags) 
to permit an overlapping of test lengths. 
This is important because otherwise a leak 
could be overlooked were a bag to rest on 
the leak while making a test. The bag 
could seal off a service opening for exam- 
ple, and the overlapping tests eliminate 
this possiblility. 

If a leak is isolated between the bags, the 
gauge pressure drops as soon as they are 
inflated. To locate the leak within six inches, 
the bags are deflated and moved half the 
distance between the bags. If they still 
straddle the leak, they are moved forward 
or backward by smaller increments until 
the rear bag just passes beyond the leak. 
The steel rod is marked and the measure- 
ment can be transferred to the pavement 
above the main. 

On some occasions two leaks exist within 
the spacing of the bags. That is, a joint 
may be leaking four or five feet from a 
service also leaking. In following the above 
procedure, the bags would not run out of 
the leak area by moving them more than 
the distance they are spaced. The far leak 


(Continued on next page) 
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_E. F. Schuldt Wins Beal Medal 


Elmer F. Schuldt, winner of the Beal Medal. shown with the Leak Locator described in the 
accom panying article. 


LMER FREDERIC SCHULDT, assist- 

ant superintendent, central district, 
The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany, Chicago, was singularly honored at 
the annual convention in Cleveland, for 
contributing the best technical paper to 
Association meetings throughout the year 
Mr. Schuldt received the Beal Medal for 
his paper entitled, “The Precision Method 
of Locating Gas Leaks,” which was pre- 
sented at the Distribution Conference of 
the Technical Section held at Washington, 
D. C., April 12-14, 1937. 

The award was presented at the second 
general session, September 29, by a repre- 
sentative of the family of the late W. R. 
Beal who established the award in 1897, 
making this its fortieth anniversary year. 
It consists of a bronze medal and sub- 
stantial cash payment. 

The paper which won this outstanding 
recognition for Mr. Schuldt is reproduced 
on the accompanying pages. It describes the 
development and operation of the Leak 


Locator, a unique and ingenious device 
for locating gas leaks with accuracy. 

Mr. Schuldt was born in Chicago in 
1901 and was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1923 with a B.S. de- 
gree in Chemical Engineering. His entire 
business career has been with The Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Company where he 
began as student engineer after his gradu- 
ation from college. He is a member of the 
A. G. A. Corrosion Committee and a 
member and present chairman of the Gas 
Section of Western Society of Engineers. 

F. A. Lydecker, general superintendent, 
gas distribution, Public Service Gas and 
Electric Company, Newark, N. J., is chair- 
man of the Beal Medal Committee, whose 
unanimous recommendation was approved 
by the Executive Board. Other members 
of the committee are M. I. Mix, superin- 
tendent of distribution, The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Company, Chicago, and 
J. V. Postles, assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent, The Philadelphia Gas Works Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 
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Figure 2. 


is then located in continued forward moves. 
To locate the other leak, the apparatus is 
pulled out of the leak area and the second 
leak is thus spotted by the front bag. 


Practical Applications 

The several practical applications of this 
device will be discussed below. The Leak 
Locator was developed principally to locate 
leaks when other methods failed. It has 
been used for that purpose quite extensively 
on 4”, 6”, and 8”, and 12” mains. To use 
the Leak Locator, it is necessary to have 
access to the main. When a leak is re- 
ported, every effort should be directed to 
locate the leak so that it can be repaired in 
the one street opening. Wasted time, labor, 
and pavement are in the experience of every 
gas company when useless street openings 
are made in an honest effort to find a leak. 
However, now when the first opening is not 
productive it can be used to provide access 
to the main for the Leak Locator and the 
second, third, fourth or more useless open- 
ings of the past are eliminated. 

As soon as access to the main is made 
available, the Leak Locator is used in each 
direction from the opening to find the leak. 
Naturally in testing over a service it is 
necessary to shut off meters and appliances 
because gas being consumed over the serv- 
ice will give the same reaction on the 
gauge as a leak. 

infrequently the Leak Locator can be 
used to determine where a service is con- 
nected to a main. While a pipe locator is 
a more sensible instrument to use, the Leak 











Locator has performed the same task when 
an opening is made over the indicated loca- 
tion of the service and the service is not 
there. To make sure of a drop in gauge 
pressure when the service is Jocated, an ap- 
pliance is kept burning in the building. 

Some street leaks are very hazardous and 
require expeditious and continuous effort 
to stop the leak as soon as possible. Not 
infrequently, these leaks resist every method 
and judgment to find them, and the delay 
may well cause much anxiety. With the 
Leak Locator available, the leak can be 
located and stopped immediately after the 
first opening makes the inside of the main 
available. With the bags straddling the 
leak, they can be inflated and left inflated 
to stop the leak, while pipe is being dug 
up to make permanent repairs. 

Another natural development along this 
line is the deliberate choice of a conven- 
ient test opening where judgment and other 
test methods indicate little chance for suc- 
cess in finding the leak. For example, with 
gas going into a duct line to show up in the 
vaults each side of the leaks, bar holes 
even when placed every few feet over the 
main may give absolutely no indication 
of gas. Or where the line is very porous 
and close to the main, every bar hole made 
may show high gas concentration because 
gas is picked up from the duct line. The 
test opening for the Leak Locator is made 
far enough away from the vault so the 
vault can be reached with the bags from 
the opening. With the two vaults spaced 
within the limits of the instrument, the test 
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Figure 4. 


opening is made in the center. With the 
vaults 600 feet apart, a second test opening 
may be required before the leak is located. 

The Leak Locator can be used to valve 
off a leak after it is located. Sometimes the 
physical arrangement of structures around 
the main make the repair of the leak dif- 
ficult because of the gas pouring out of the 
defective main. Gas masks are used to pro- 
tect the men from gas fumes, but there is 
also a hazard of fire from a possible spark. 
If the bags are inserted to straddle the leak 
from a remote point, the leak can be 
stopped with absolute safety while the 
work of uncovering it progresses. 

In the same manner gas can be shut off 
from a remote point by inserting and in- 
flating the bags over a service leading to 
a burning building, where it might not be 
convenient or possible to cut off the service 
because of hazard or inaccessibility. 

Leakage surveys are constantly employed 
by many gas companies to keep their sys- 
tem in good condition. Gas indicator and 
bar hole tests, stethescope surveys, shut-in 
tests, and other means are used to keep the 
unaccounted for figure within bounds. The 
Leak Locator can readily fit into such a 
program to assist some of the present prac- 
tices and to eliminate and supplant others. 
This is offered as a suggestion, subject to 
study in connection with individual prop- 
erties. 

If the cost of making test openings were 
charged against such a survey using the 
Leak Locator, the results would have to 
justify the expenditure. However, it might 
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be pointed out that many street openings 
are made over the mains for other pur- 
poses; to install, enlarge and repair serv- 
ices, for instance. Leak Locator tests can 
often be made from these openings at a 
cost, ranging from one cent to two cents 
per foot. 


Difficulties and Disadvantages 

The Leak Locator is a tool which, like 
many others, has its uses and limitations. If 
its good and bad points are known and 
recognized, full advantage can be taken of 
its usefulness. In leak work as in any 
other type work, there is more than one 
method of doing the job. There is one 
best way however, which can only be de- 
termined after a trial of the various meth- 
ods. 

In using the Leak Locator a stable pres- 
sure condition in the main is desirable, al- 
though not absolutely necessary. In a main 
having a large transfer of gas in one di- 
rection, closing a valve may result in a 
higher pressure on one side of the valve 
than the other. Likewise when testing in 
such a main, the pressure on one side of the 
inflated bags may be lower than the other. 
In other words, when the bags are in- 
flated the pressure reading may drop below 
normal. The operator soon recognizes this 
reaction and if a leak is located, he is able 
to pick it out by the action of his gauge. 

On mains fed from only one direction, it 
may be necessary to install a by-pass around 
the test area to supply gas to the main be- 
yond, and prevent interruption of service. 
The difficulties of such a procedure will 
depend on conditions. 

It has been mentioned previously that it 
was necessary to shut off consumers before 
making a test over a service. When ar- 
rangements of this type are not easily ac- 
complished, it may be necessary to skip 
the service until it can be shut off. This 
difficulty is common to many methods of 
leak testing, and has caused slight inter- 
ference with the use of the Leak Locator. 

The bags used on the Leak Locator are 
constructed of rubber and are subject to 
puncture. Sharp objects in the main like 
tap hole cuttings, scale, icicles of lead from 
a poorly made lead joint, and occasional 
icicles of iron in the pipe may cause the 
bags to puncture or tear. Also care must be 
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Figure 6 





Vault leak. 
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used when inserting the bags through the 
tap hole to prevent sharp threads from 
cutting the rubber. When a puncture does 
occur it is necessary to remove the bags 
from the main and repair the puncture or 
install a new bag. Much depends on the 
quality of rubber in the bags, and while a 
certain amount of wear is unavoidable be- 
cause the bags slide along on the inside of 
the rough and scaly main, one bag has been 
used in testing 2,500 feet of main. That 
means that the bag had to travel almost a 
mile, during the course of which it was in- 
flated and deflated some 300 times. 

With the equipment now being used, an 
average of one hundred-fifty feet of main 
can be tested in each direction from a tap 
hole. When looking for a leak, the pre- 
liminary survey should be able to come 
within this distance of the leak causing the 
trouble. No difficulty is experienced in 
propelling the bags along in the main. 
However, when working in an old main 
full of rust deposits etc., the test area may 
be limited, because of the added friction. 
Tar and resinous deposits may also be en- 
countered inside a main to prevent the 
full test distance from being negotiated. 
These deposits do not interfere with the 
testing of the main, but simply limit the 
test area. 

While some success has been had in 
working around two 45-degree bends in a 
main, full assurance cannot be had that the 
bags will pass an offset in the main. Like- 
wise, other obstructions may limit the 
length of the test area. A line drip or some- 
times a syphon may cause trouble. In more 
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RESULTS OF TEST 

SIXTEEN LEAKING JOINTS WERE LOCATED 
FOUR TEST HOLES WERE USED. 

922° OF MAIN WERE SURVEYED 


than one instance a sagged main in which 
water was standing has been located when 
a test was to be made. While the sag may 
interfere with a regular test, it is certainly 
beneficial to locate and properly correct the 
condition. Just recently a complete stop- 
page had to be traced down on a main 
known to be supplied from both ends, be- 
fore the Leak Locator could be used. A 
refrigerator line crossed directly under the 
main and frost had completely stopped up 
the main. 

Other difficulties have been encountered 
but they consisted of development and 
mechanical troubles, which have been 
remedied through a process of elimination. 


Results Accomplished 


Table 1 was prepared to show some of 
the results achieved while using the Leak 
Locator in the last nine months. The in- 
strument was used on many other jobs with 
equal success, but full particulars regard- 
ing the leak were not recorded by the opera- 
tor. Use of the Leak Locator has become 
a routine matter and complete and careful 
analysis of each job is not now recorded. 

The interesting point developed by the 
table is that the average distance from the 
leak to the test tap was 46 feet in the one 
hundred-twelve tests which the table sum- 
marizes. The tests which make up the table 
are of three types; (1) the greater number 
or about 50% were tests made from street 
openings selected by other methods as the 
most likely location of the leak. (2) About 
35% were tests made from openings where 
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Figure 5. Vault leak. 
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Figure 7. Vault leak. 
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leaks were found and where additional 
leaks were suspected. (3) About 15% 
were openings deliberately selected as test 
openings where a systematic survey was to 
be made to locate a vault leak. 

How many of these leaks would have 
been found in the second street opening 
while using other methods of detection is 
a question. How many second leaks would 
have been left behind is also a question. 
Again, by what other method can a vault 
leak be found, when the only trace of gas 
appears in the duct runs? 

Another point brought out by the table 
is that more than one leak was located in 
25% of the tests where leaks were found. 
Too many times in the past, leaks have 
been overlooked because there was no sure 
method of finding them. The street gang has 
often been pulled away from the job with the 
excuse, and in the vernacular of the street 
foreman:—"Oh! There was a little dead gas 
left in the ground. It'll clear up in a day 
or so. It don’t amount to anything anyway.” 

One thing not shown in the table is the 
fact that the Leak Locator was 100% ef- 
fective in locating all leaks on all but one 
job where it was used. On this job a serv- 
ice leak was later found within the test 
area where no leaks were indicated by the 
Leak Locator. In explanation, it may have 
been that the bags were moved more than 
their spacing, so that a small section in- 
cluding the leak was not tested; or for 
some reason a seal was not made with one 
of the bags. 


Typical Examples of Leaks Located 


A discussion of a few of the jobs where 
the Leak Locator was used follows: 


Figure V shows a street where a leak 
was reported in an electric vault. Bar hole 
tests and a gas indicator showed gas in high 
concentrations all along, above the main. 
Test opening No. 1 was made and a leak- 
ing stub was found in the opening, but 
when cut off the leak did not clear up. The 
Leak Locator was used in test opening No. 
1 and leaks were indicated 41’ north, and 
22’, 49’, 58’, and 72’ south of the opening. 
When the south leak was being repaired, 








Figure 8 


the survey was continued 141’ south and 
leaks were located at 27’, 52’, 75’, 103’, 
and 123’ south of this test opening. Ten 
leaks were uncovered in 341’ of main. 

Gas was finding its way into a building 
in a sparsely settled district. The leak was 
stopped after sixteen joints and one service 
were found to be leaking. Figure VI shows 
the leaks plotted to scale. Four test points 
were used to survey 922’ of main. It is dif- 
ficult to determine why the leak did not 
clear up when the leaks in front of the 
building were repaired. There is a duct run 
paralleling the main and until evidence of 
gas was cleared up in the vaults in the 
block north of the building, traces of the 
leak were still in evidence in the building. 

Every new method is subject to a cer- 
tain doubt and it must gain confidence and 
overcome skepticism. When. the Leak Loca- 
tor was new in experience, naturally fore- 
men were reluctant to depend on it. Figure 


TABLE I 
ANALYSIS OF RESULTS OBTAINED WITH 
“LEAK LOCATOR” 


Number of tests made.......... 112 
Lineal feet of main tested...... 17,031' 
Average feet of main tested per test 152’ 
Number of leaks located........ 162 
Average distance from leak to test 
UE le ta srarackon ata eat wa ok 46 
Tests made where no leak was 
A RR er 11 
Tests made where one leak was 
0 ES Re re 75 
Tests made where two leaks were 
RES gen ae ene 10 
Tests made where three leaks were 
nhs ahh cary Bidders 7 
Tests made where more than three 
leaks were located.......... 8 
Average 
Distance 
From 
Cause of Leak Number Test Tap 
Broken main 32 33’ 
Services leaking 80 55’ 
Stubs leakings 21 39’ 
Leaking main joints 27 42' 


VII illustrates a job where a gas leak in 
high concentrations was found in vault No. 
2 and in lighter concentration in vault No. 
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1. It was assumed that the leak was on the 
main paralleling the duct run between the 
two vaults. The main between the two 
vaults was tested with the Leak Locator 
and tested over again when no leak was 
found. The street was to be paved the fol- 
lowing day, so after the tests showed nega- 
tive, the foreman was determined to start 
stripping the top of the main to find the 
leak. The main on the cross street was over- 
looked because it was dug up where it 
crossed the duct line. However, the Leak 
Locator was used in this main as a final 
resort, and the leak was located twenty feet 
from the duct line. Crossing over this leak, 
as shown in the sketch, and leaking to 
vault No. 1 was a single duct run to con- 
duct the gas to the vault. Flue action forced 
the gas from vault No. 1 to vault No. 2. 


Conclusions 

1. The Leak Locator can locate gas leaks 
with precision by measuring the drop in 
gas pressure accompanying a leak. The 
leak is located from the inside of the main. 
A leak can be located conveniently within 
six inches of its location. 

2. The instrument makes available an op- 
portunity to locate and stop temporarily, a 
severe leak very soon after an unsuccessful 
street opening makes access to the inside of 
the main available. The frequent necessity 
of making wasteful successive unproduc- 
tive street openings is eliminated. 

3. The instrument finds all gas leaks in 
testing a length of main. It also proves the 
balance of the main to be tight. 

4. In a representative number of tests, 
the Leak Locator has located leaks from 
test openings selected by other methods as 
the spot where the leak was to be found, 
which were on the average over 40’ away 
from the test opening. This should prove 
that there is need for a new method of 
locating leaks. 

5. More than one leak was uncovered in 
using the Leak Locator in 25% of the tests 
made where leaks were found. That leaks 
have been left behind in the past is quite 
evident. It is subject to study whether a 
test should be made in older sections at 
every main opening made available. 

(Patent applications have been made 
covering use of the instrument and methods 
described in this paper.) 


GIANT CAKES 
(Continued from page 341) 
siderably less than the sum total of 
those companies competing for these 
high awards. 

“As sales manager of Servel Elec- 
trolux I want to let you know that I 
personally appreciate not only your 
cooperation in this campaign, but your 
steady support and willingness in mak- 
ing reports each month to A.G.A. 
headquarters. Without this combined 
spirit of cooperation this campaign 
could not have been successful.” 
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WHAT THE GAS INDUSTRY 
MUST DO NEXT 
(Continued from page 347) 

The secret of success of most Ameri- 
can industries today lies in mass sales. 
That is true of automobiles, radio sets, 
moving picture audiences and all the 
gadgets that go to make up the com- 
plex structure pertaining to modern 
American living. We must find ways 
and means of increasing our markets. 
In the years gone by, cooking with gas 
replaced lighting, then came water 
heating, refrigeration, house heating, 
industrial use and now comes the prob- 
lem of air conditioning. 

Air conditioning as it exists today 
has been scientifically and efficiently 
developed, but not commercially. There 
is not enough co-ordination between 
utilities and manufacturers. A defi- 
nite effort should be made to put a 
unit on the market, not necessarily au- 
tomatic, that will partially cool the air 
and partially condition the air. Such 


a unit could be made for a sum within 
the reach of most home builders with- 





SERVICES OFFERED 


Gas Engineer—Superintendent (M. E.)—Broad 
experience in supervision of coal and water 
gas manufacture, plant design and erection, 
distribution routine and construction, heat- 
ing and refrigeration. Also extensive and 
well rounded experience in appraisals. 1133. 


Sales Engineer: Sixteen years of gas com- 
pany experience selling industrial, commer- 
cial and space heating equipment. Can make 
surveys and supervise installation and main- 
tenance. Would like to represent either a 
progressive utility or manufacturer. 1134. 


Salesman—experienced in practical selling and 
sales promotion of air conditioning equip- 
ment, gas appliances, pipe fittings. Has 
handled men and advertising, managed 
branch offices, organized and directed deal- 
ers. Widely travelled, knows all leading 
gas companies. College man. 


Construction Engineer—Graduate mechanical 
Engineer, wide experience in the gas indus- 
try, successful background several large 
companies in the design and construction of 
gas and electric generating plants, gas dis- 
tribution also allied industrial plants in the 
recovery of by product. Prefer East. 1138. 


Gas Engineer. 1937 Ph.D. graduate in Gas 
Engineering. Wide experience in plant 
operation, business administration and 
scientific research. Good personality. De- 
sire operating or research laboratory con- 
nection, management of small gas com- 
pany, assistant to major executive (36). 1139. 





Man 31 desires opportunity—Not just a job, 
but a chance to learn, and to use what ex- 
perience, education and practical training 
I have already gained. Twelve years’ ex- 
perience in the natural gas accounting, en- 

gineering and purchasing departments, both 

customers and general offices. 1 
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out the complicated apparatus that 
goes along with automatic control. 
Definite work is being done along 
these lines now and an effort will be 
made to co-ordinate the efforts of the 
utilities and manufacturers to a com- 
mon end. There is a distinct field for 
future growth in the application of 
summer air conditioning. 

At the last meeting of the A. G. A. 
Board I offered a suggestion that some 
positive effort be made to put a mod- 
erate priced air conditioning unit on 
the market and also co-ordinate the ef- 
forts of the manufacturers and utili- 
ties along these lines because very 
little if anything is being done now. 
As a result of this suggestion, I found 
I had made a job for myself. Presi- 
dent Russell has asked me to organize 
a committee along these lines and work 
will proceed at once to that end. 

The American housewife, once she 
is introduced to the comfort of an air 
conditioned home, is going to demand 
it in her own home and it will never 
be given up. She is used to the tele- 


Personnel Service 


SERVICES OFFERED 


Gas Engineer, with solid background in op- 
eration of all kinds of manufactured gas 
plants. Familiar with natural gas distribu- 
tion and change over. Valuation and rate 
case experience with Public Service Com- 
mission. Reliable and industrious. 1141. 





Manufacturer’s Representative or utility su- 
pervisor. Eight years’ experience all types 
of gas appliances; thoroughly experienced 
in dealer merchandizing. Have sold for 
water heater, gas range manufacturers utility 
company. Single (32). 1142, 


Young man, married and now employed, hav- 
ing nine years’ experience with a manufac- 
tured gas company, during which time he 
has served in all departments, desires to 
make a change for the purpose of advance- 
ment. Prefer cadet engineering (29). 1144. 


Gas Engineer. College trained, age 38, married. 
Fifteen years’ experience in all types of pro- 
duction high and low pressure distribution 
and transmission, construction and installa- 
tion. Industrial and commercial installa- 
tions and service a specialty. 1145. 


As salesman or selling agent representing 


manufacturer in gas appliances, gas fired 
boiler, ranges, water heaters and the full 


line, have established trade for past fifteen 
years in metropolitan area, New York and 


two hundred mile radius. 1147. 


Sales Engineer (M.E.) Thirteen years’ experi- 
ence in refrigeration and air conditioning, 
including research and development work in 
the utilization laboratory of a leading gas 
company. Additional experience in the prob- 
lem of sales promotion, special applications 
and development of absorption refrigerators 
of both household and commercial size. 1148, 
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phone, automatic heat, radio and auto- 
mobile and once she is used to the 
health and satisfaction involved in air 
conditioning she will insist on it. 

In closing I should like to say that 
many of us have been worried too 
much about conditions extraneous to 
the gas business, National and inter- 
national politics, wars and rumors of 
war, world trade and a lot of factors, 
while exceedingly important have no 
direct bearing on increased gas sales. 
I believe if the brains of this industry 
will concentrate on ways and means 
of increasing gas sales, developing new 
markets and holding our domestic busi- 
ness, that it can be done. 

Research, carefully planned and exe- 
cuted, together with intensified and un- 
remitting national sales effort with 
which local sales plans are carefully 
co-ordinated, will go a long way in 
pointing out the plain pathway to an 
established future for the gas industry 
which serves American homes with the 
most flexible, most dependable and 
most economic form of controlled heat. 






SERVICES OFFERED 


Factory Representative, long established in the 
east, is desirious of adding another represen- 
tation to his existing line. Experienced in 
industrial equipment as well as distribution 
and manufacturing ends of gas business. 1149, 





Operator (29)—7 years’ experience in all phases 
of gas business including water and coal gas 
operation, distribution, service, installation, 
sales and office work in large and small com- 
panies. Manager in three properties. Gen- 
eral superintendent in three others. 1150. 


Sales Engineer, capable of managing house 
heating department in all its branches, cover- 
ing surveys, installations, estimates, sales 
promotion, service, repairs and maintenance. 
Experience also covers industrial field with 
regard to high and low pressure boilers and 
large volume water heating. Married. 1151 


Sales Engineering. Long experience merchan- 
dising gas appliances both for utilities and 
manufacturers. Surveys, sales, specifications 
and servicing for househeating, water heat- 
ing, hotel and restaurant and industrial gas 
applications. Will go to utility or represent 
manufacturer. 1152. 


Gas Engineer (graduate) desires position with 
firm manufacturing water gas or coke-ovem 
gas. Initial salary unimportant. One year 
experience in coke-oven by-product plant 
operation. 1153. 


Gas Engineer—1937 Ph.D. —Graduate in gas en 
gineering, wide experience in gas distribu 
tion, business administration and scientific 
research. Good personality. Desire com 
nection in research or distribution; assistant 
to executive. (31). 
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